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‘When I’m a man, I shall drive a big 
truck, just like Daddy does. 

I shall sit at the wheel and be very 
important with a heavy load behind 
me. 


and roaring through the dark with 
, only the lights from passing trucks to 
keep me company. : 
Daddy says it is most important work 


*cause he and men like him are carrying 


At night, when everyone else is 
asleep, I shall be wide-awake, rumbling 


the food and things people need every — 


day. 

I shall fill up with fuel at the Shell 
Station Daddy always uses and have 
hot drinks at the little place where all 
the drivers go. 

When I grow up, I shall drive a truck 
like Daddy’s. And I shall call it 
Bruno — after my brother.’ 

The development of the diesel engine 
has had far-reaching effects on road 
transport over the last half-century. In 


all parts of the world, fleets of he iy ee 


duty vehicles are maintaining ~ . 
ssteady flow of goods and materials 
which a country’s economic healt 


~ depends. To keep these millior 

_ vehicles continually supplied wit 

~ oil fuel they need is a job whicl 

_ is tackling every day through its inte: 
_national chain of distribution. It’sabig 
job which needs planning in a big way. 


It is not always easy. But you can b 


‘sure it will be done. 
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SS ae By GEORGE 


EARLY two years have now passed since I last had 


the privilege of speaking in this way to people in- 


eeyera | Britain*. During these two years international life has 
“i seen many changes. Beyond the limits of Europe, par- 
ticularly in Asia, we have had a series of sharp but brief crises. 
None of the broader situations of conflict from which these crises 
arose has really been in any way solved. 

Yet most of these seem to have been momentarily surmounted, 
and as far as Asia is concerned, the passage of time seems on 
balance to have been mildly favourable to the forces of stability 


standing external problem. But this is a matter which is outside 
__ my own personal experience, and one in which the statements of 
__ well-meaning outsiders are singularly unlikely to be helpful. So 
~ I should like now to return.to those subjects which occupied so 
prominent a part in the Reith Lectures of two years ago: the 
conflict of outlook and interest between the Western peoples and 
the Soviet Union, and, above all, the manifestation of this conflict 
Bt in the two central issues of Germany and the atom. 

Here, too, there have been, in this interval, a number of major 
developments. First, the Western Powers have proceeded con- 
 sistently along a path which seemed to me in 1957 to be of 
_ doubtful wisdom. They have gone ahead to build the defence 
posture of the Nato group round the tactical atomic weapon and 
__ the short-range atomic missile, introducing these weapons specifi- 
cally into the defences of the Continent wherever this was possible. 
€ pursued vigorously the development of the long-range 
ental missile with atomic warhead. In the face of all 
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et: Russia, the Atom, and the West, 1959 


F. KENNAN 


warnings and protests from the Soviet side they have pressed on 
with the rearmament of Western Germany. 

The Soviet Government, as was to be expected, has been any- 
thing but slack in pursuing an analogous line of policy. Whether 
it would have done otherwise is an idle question. Western policy, 
in any case, would have left it little choice. 

The overall effect of these developments is, as I see it, that 
there has been no appreciable improvement, from the Western 
standpoint, in the general military balance—rather, perhaps, the 
contrary. There has been, however, a steady trend toward the 
spread of atomic weapons into the armaments of a widening circle 
of governments. And there has been a continued production of 


these weapons by the three governments that held them previously, 
- to a point where we are assured by very competent scientists that 


if the existing stocks of them were all to be suddenly detonated the 
results might be such as to render questionable the very con- 
tinuation of human civilization. 

The Berlin situation has proved, meanwhile, to be indeed the 
overriding flaw in the stability of the present status guo in Europe; 
and we all have in mind the series of exchanges directed to this 
problem, by which international life has been agitated now for 
a period of nearly a year. 

It may be said—it would, I am sure, be said by many among 
my countrymen—that the situation in Berlin would be in no way 
intolerable if the Russians would only leave it alone and refrain 
from making an international issue of it. There seems to be an 
impression among these people that what has been involved in 
these recent months has been simply a question of an unexpected 


and unjustifiable attack by Mose rmal ciation aa 
had previously been eminently satis factory to everyone concerned, 
and which ought properly to have been regarded as permanent. 
But this is surely not the case. The situation of Berlin is a most 
abnormal, precarious, and dangerous one, the indefinite perpetua- 
tion of which is not even in the interests of the population of the 
Western sectors of the city. The Western Powers, too, have no 


reason to be complacent about this situation. They have every 
‘reason, in fact, to wish to see it altered and made more normal, if 


not precisely by the means Mr. Khrushchev has proposed, then 
by more suitable ones. I was delighted to note in the statement 
which President Eisenhower made at the time of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
departure from the United States, an ae recognition of this 
truth, 


The Lesson of Berlin 

The lesson of this long series of exchanges about Sean seems 
to me to be that while it may be possible to devise some new 
provisional arrangement which would be reasonably tolerable to 
both sides for a limited period, no permanent solution is possible 
except within the framework of some wider process of Great- 
Power disengagement in central Europe. Barring such disengage- 
ment Berlin must be expected to continue as a source of recurrent 
nervousness and contention, and the European situation must 


"remain, accordingly, unstable and precarious. 


What does all this amount to in terms of the possibilities open 
to Western policy? Could one, specifically, hold the same views 
on these problems of policy that it was possible to hold in the 
autumn of 1957? I think not. To me, many things now look 
different from the way they looked at that time. This is partly, 
no doubt, the result of the intensive education I received at the 
hands of my critics; for some of these were thoughtful and 
experienced people, and I should be very dense indeed if I were 
no wiser for the instruction they so liberally bestowed upon me. 
But in the main this change of view derives from the outstanding 
developments of these two intervening years: the ones I have just 
described. 

Let me be explicit. In 1957, when the decision to introduce 
atomic weapons into the Nato defences on the Continent was still 


pending, I pleaded that we desist from this purpose, and that we 


endeavour to restrict the power of disposal over such weapons, 
for the time being, to the three Powers which then possessed them. 
I also urged that we give top priority to an effort to reduce the 
political tensions underlying the weapons race, and specifically 
that we undertake a more serious attack on the most dangerous 
of these political problems: that of the division of Germany and 
the division of Europe. Regretfully, in other words, I brought 
myself to accept at that time the prospect of my own country’s 
continuing to hold and to cultivate the long-range atomic weapon 
as a strategic deterrent, if to do so would give people the courage 
to attempt a bold solution of the political and territorial questions 
of central Europe. 


Unsolved Problems 


Rightly or wrongly, this attempt was not undertaken; and i 


today, with German rearmament another two years advanced, with 
the German armed forces extensively integrated with those of 
Nato generally, with the continental Nato forces already exten- 
sively committed to the employment of tactical atomic weapons 
and the short-range missiles, with the atomic weapon generally 
spreading ominously into an ever wider circle of governmental 
hands, the prospects for progress along the lines of that 1957 
concept have obviously diminished. We have gone beyond that 
point. It would plainly be far more difficult today than it would 
have been two years ago to separate Germany from Nato or to 
make a distinction from the standpoint of armament between the 
continental Nato forces and the national forces of Britain and 
the United States. The atom, on the other hand, has become an 
even more frightening problem than it was at that time. And the 
fact that no permanent solution has yet been found for the Berlin 
problem, or for the differences over central and eastern Europe 
generally, the fact that we are clearly destined to struggle along 
for some time to come with a series of acute political differences 
between ourselves and the Russians, makes it more urgent than 


’. a 


-is rather for Mr. Khrushchev himself to clarify them, under our 


Background to the Teeerntaent ecb La 


that we consider ourselves to be outclassed in the field of con- 


to be adequate. 


suicidal to both particames 


the problem of ‘doanianoene in the weapons of mass 
generally. This is a more difficult and drastic line 
than the one I made bold to suggest two years ago; bu 
possibilities are now more limited than they were then; a. 
passive and See ceey is less than ¢ ever tie 


resolve with a single grand gesture a mote series of complet 
recalcitrant problems. Particularly as they relate to conventiona 
weapons, these proposals invite a number of anxious questions. — 
One would like: to ask, for example, to what extent Mr. Khrush- 
chev is able to speak for his Chinese and other allies. One would : 
also like to know what sort of internal police forces various govern- 
ments would wish to maintain in a situation of general disarma- 
ment; for the experience of recent decades has shown that such 
forces can assume the dimensions of veritable armies. But we must. 
be careful not to dismiss his proposals summarily just because 
they may strike us, at first sight, as impractical or insincere. It is — 
not for us to make assumptions on these matters in advance. It 


. 
~ 
* 


ay tye 


respectful and serious questioning. And I see no reason for 
pessimism. In the matter of sincerity, at least when it comes to 
the avoidance of major warfare, I think the evidence is weighted — a 
definitely in Mr. Khrushchev’s favour. And as for practicality: 
this is a matter in which we ourselves have a, considerable measure re 

of responsibility—and a margin of possibilities which, I think, we _ 
have by no means exhausted, at least so far as the atomic Baki oe ‘ 
are concerned. } me 


x 
- F =e 
pa 


Let us be careful to bear in mind, here, the true backsrolntil Pee 


of this problem. Whereas the Russians have manifested at all — 
times since 1945 a readiness in principle, and even an eagerness, — 


‘to agree to the total abolition and outlawing of weapons of this | 


the shadow of a considerable doubt across our readiness to do 
the same. We appear, in particular, to have committed our- ae 
selves extensively in our military planning to what is called the __ 
principle of ‘first use’, which means, as I understand it, that | ee 
we would expect to employ these weapons in any serious and <e 
extensive military involvement, whether or not they were used “E 
against us. This position is “intelligible only on the hypothesis ies 

- 
Saeed ed a ae measure e of disaiviaitedks in conpeationi eeepc 
as well. In addition to this, we plainly have our doubts, and I think 
with good reason, as to whether the Russians would be willing 


grant in connexion with any agreement on the abolition of atom 
weapons the sort of inspection facilities that. would seem to 


nature, we in the West have contrived in recent years to draw 5 


ventional weapons; that we are looking to the atomic ones to 
redress the balance; that we could therefore view an abolition — 


_ This rationale strikes me as being in several respects “dehizeae 
First of all, it appears to reflect something which is perha 
hangover from the days when the possession of the bomb we 
American monopoly: an assumption that we have some si 
SoBe ay in weapons of, this sort that balances off our infer 


that nies is actually the ¢ case; ‘and I wonder whether there 
a certain logical absurdity in basing one’s security on 
weapon which, if used extensively in war, w 


The usual answer to this is that we are he 
not for actual use but only as a : : 


it not paiee a dectuiniae factor 4 ‘in itself—difficult to 


0. ; hem 
‘a common ground for 


agreement even among those of us who might be divided in 


ol, leading inevitably to consequences ulterior to our own 
ntions, threatening us in fact with the very dangers from 
ch it is supposed to protect us? So long as it remains in 
aa pated ee ne mankind pouid scarcely 


ich no one 


desired. We have also the formidable uncertainties 


faire Conmpetition 
Finally, we have the fact that this cultivation’ of the weapon 
involves a competition with the Russians for its development— 
a. competition which not only becomes daily more burdensome 
7 >> and expensive to all concerned but can easily produce at any 
age time situations of tension and misunderstanding in which an 
__ inordinate and fateful premium could come to rest on the element 
2 of surprise. The fact is that in the complex of motives which 
a SFinricht impel an adversary to employ this sort of weapon against 
us today, the one which is overwhelmingly the most important 
___ is the reflection that we are ourselves cultivating it and the fear 
_ that we might ourselves put it into use. It-is precisely this fear, 
__._ and the danger flowing from it, that we decline even to endeavour 
_ to obviate when we continue to base our own strategy on i 
possible use of weapons of this nature. 
_. Thus people tend to exaggerate greatly the degree of security 
which the atom actually affords us. But they also tend, it seems 
~ to me, to exaggerate the dangers of the situation in which we 
would find ourselves if these weapons were to be abolished by 
an _ international agreement. 
- So far as our weakness in conventional weapons is concerned, 
“et us be frank with ourselves: this is a matter of convenience 
and of political will. The resources of the Nato group are in 
- no way inferior to those of the Soviet Union, when it comes to 
___ the ingredients of conventional military power. Whether,we de- 
___ velop or fail to develop these resources is a matter of our own 
political choice. I am wholly unwilling to believe that we could 
. not compete militarily in an atomless world. Can one seriously 


suppose that had atomic weapons never been invented the Western . 


nations would not have been found means to assure their own 
security in this post-war period? Plainly, the abolition of the 
_ * atomic weapons would free considerable financial and technical 
resources for the improvement of the conventional ones. And if 


* and utilization of manpower, this too would be cheap at the price 
__ compared to the dangers we now face. 
‘There are, of course, people who are less worried by the 
_ prospect of our own weakness in conventional forces than they 
are by the prospect of the inadequacy of the inspection facilities 
‘J _ which the Russians might be expected to concede, and by the 
possibility that the Soviet Union might retain. concealed stocks of 
the weapon which they would some day produce for pusposes of 
aggression or blackmail. 
~ This danger exists; it could never be wholly excluded. But, 
E again, I think people tend to exaggerate its dimensions. The 
Russians are committed by a public position of long standing to 
precisely this abolition. They have never considered such weapons 
a essential to the prospering of their own cause in the affairs of the 
____ world. They have certain solid reasons of self-interest for wishing 
‘that these agencies of destruction, the uncertainties of which fit 
80 poorly with the underlying determinism of Marxist thought, 
should be removed from the picture. I find it hard to believe that 
it would be worth Moscow’s while to enter into an international 
__ agreement of this sort just as a sort of elaborate ruse designed 
i. og deceive everyone, including its own allies. The net gain would 
- be too questionable. The conceivable victories would not resemble 
: those which 2 caked seeks. 


pure self-interest—that seem to me to bear_on this 
00 justify us in taking a bolder approach to its 


- 


_ this improvement also involved a more disciplined mobilization 


questions of personal and political philosophy. But I would be 
remiss if I left you with the impression that these were, in my 
own view, the most compelling considerations that point in this 
direction. The most compelling ones are of a moral and philo- 
sophic nature; and I give them to you for what they are worth. 

It is clear that the cultivation of the weapons of mass destruc- 
tion threatens the very intactness of the natural environment in 
which civilization is to proceed if it is to proceed at all. 

_I must say that to do anything that has this effect seems to 
be simply wrong, wrong in the good old-fashioned meaning of 
that term. It involves an egocentricity on our part which has 
no foundation either in religious faith or in political philosophy. 
It accords poorly with the view we like to take of ourselves as 
people whose lives are founded on a system of spiritual and ethical 
values. We of this generation did not create the civilization of 
which we are a part; and only too obviously it is not we who 
were destined to complete it. We are not the owners of the planet 
we inhabit; we are only its custodians. There are limitations on 
the extent to which we should be permitted to devastate or pollute 
it. Our own safety and convenience is not the ultimate of what 


_is at stake in the judgment of these problems. People did not 


struggle and sacrifice and endure over the course of several 
thousand years ‘to produce this civilization merely in order to 


make it possible for us, the contemporaries of 1959, to make an 


end to it, or to place it in jeopardy at our pleasure, for the sake 
of our own personal safety. If we are to regard ourselves as the 
heirs to a tradition and as the bearers of a faith or even a culture, 
then our deepest obligation must be recognized as relating not to 
ourselves alone but to that which we represent—not to the present 
alone, but to the past and to the future. 


Accepting Risk 

These are the reasons why we ought, as it seems to me, to 
be eager in principle to put aside the atom as a factor in national 
defence, and to accept a considerably greater measure of risk 
and discomfort than our governments have heretofore been willing 
to contemplate, in the effort to reach an international agreement 
looking to its abolition. Such an accomplishment would not of 
itself solve the political problems that stand at the centre of 
the Cold War. But it would remove one great source of fear and 
danger which now complicates their solution. It would go far 
to meet the anxieties on the other side which relate to the 


-rearming of Western Germany and which have inspired the 


various proposals for denuclearized zones in central Europe and 
elsewhere. In this way, and in other ways, it could not fail to 
be helpful to the solution of the time-honoured problem—a 
problem of disengagement which I have thought it best to leave 
in the background of the present discussion, but which is none 
the less vital and central today for the fact that it seems still so 


far from solution.—Third Programme 
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By W. M. MACMILLAN 


OUTH AFRICA today is always in the news because of 

apartheid. Fifty years ago it was because the Royal Assent 

had just been given to the Act of Union; independent self- 

government, it was hoped, would unite Boers and Britons 
after their calamitous war, then only seven years ended. 

I first knew South Africa before that war and lived there for 
many years after Union. Visiting it again at the end of last year, 
it seemed to me that although the relationship between Boer and 
Briton has changed and developed, the two peoples are as tragi- 
cally far apart as they have ever been. The strained relations 
between those we now speak about as Afrikaners or Afrikaans- 
speaking white South Africans and English-speaking white South 
Africans still make the country something of a battle-ground these 
many years after the battle. 


The Act of Union 

The Act of Union was drafted: by a wholly South African com- 
mittee—a National Convention, So soon after the Boer War the 
British Government should, in theory, have had the last word on 
this constitution, and the Act is an Act of the British Parliament; 
yet the draft made in South Africa was passed at Westminster 
almost without amendment. A handful of British M.P.s did go 
so far as to protest at its failure to safeguard the rights of the 
country’s non-Europeans. But these voices—they were ahead of 
their time—were deliberately disregarded. The view prevailed 
that nothing must be allowed to endanger the hope that the agree- 
ment reached by the National Convention heralded the reconcilia- 
tion of the Boers and their British fellow-countrymen. 

It of itself belies this hope that the parliamentary members of 
the present government party in South Africa include not a single 
Briton, not a single non-Afrikaner even. The policy of apartheid 


to which the party is committed means, of course, the rigorous 


and systematic attempt to segregate, by legislation, the 
11,000,000 non-Europeans from the 3,000,000 Europeans. This 
programme, though it profoundly affects every aspect of national 
life, is no national or even bi-partisan policy, but exclusively the 
work of an Afrikaner government, I am not suggesting that the 
English-speaking South Africans take any firm and united stand 
for full and equal rights for all races; but apartheid leaves them 
uneasy and, just because they are so divided, still more utterly 
confused, 

The distinction between Afrikaner and British political allegi- 
ances is sharp but never absolute: nothing like the whole of the 


country’s 2,000,000 Afrikaners support the government party; it 
is even doubtful if a majority of the enfranchised Europeans does3. 


the constitution itself makes the electoral boundaries favour the 
rural, predominantly Afrikaner, areas. Nevertheless, in terms of 
present political and administrative power, the division between 


Boer and Briton remains a dominant factor even after fifty years. 


Bitterness after Defeat + 
Inevitably, the Boers’ defeat in war and the perio, of ‘theie 


republics left bitterness; perhaps most of the defeated side took 


the demonstration of British goodwill at Westminster as at best a 


concession due as of right. A strong minority, especially in the 


old Transvaal, inherited a tradition which made it hard for them 


to reconcile themselves to sharing the country with anyone else 
except on terms of their own dictating. Their Afrikaner heritage, 
by its nature they believe, makes them a race apart. The question - 
always was: would the resolute isolationism of Transvaal Afri-— 
kanerdom be mellowed by the well-established humanistic tradi- — 
tion of the Afrikaners of the Western Cape? Much depended on — 
the Dutch Reformed Church. The old close links of its Cape, or — 


Stellenbosch, leaders, especially with the kindred Church in Scot- 
land, were tragically weakened by the war, and this gave the 


Porchefinisen 4 its aa The me he ye r chewed an emine es 
Stellenboscher sum up the result in one word—he deplored the 
ey eee of Afrikaner ve all over ce 


the victims of the economic dislocation: caused oF che 1914-1: 

war following so closely on that due to the South African \ 

itself. As early as 1916 I heard the future Prime Minister, Dr. 
Malan, make his first political appearance, appealing passionately 

for an oplossing or solution of the ‘poor white’ problem. Boer — 
rustics were drifting into all the towns in search of unskilled BA 
employment. But soaring war-time prices had had their effect Pa 
also in the crowded Native Reserves, and a great many of these a 
Boers found themselves face to face with competition from simi- __ 
larly displaced Africans, By 1924 the most exclusive sect of the — 


Afrikaners had won sufficient support from white labour leaders — ca 
in the non- or even anti-Nationalist towns to carry a general a 
election and assume the government of the etch? 2 ae . 
Grim Competition : an a 

__ All these years the English-speaking nbn Abscess section of. , a 
the community were well content to stand by the unimpeachably i a 
South African leadership of General Smuts. Both they and their — ez ai 


leader, however, suffered from the loss of the pick of their young — 
men on the battlefields of Flanders. The effects of this calamity — 
are rarely allowed for. The Afrikaner section suffered no such 
direct loss, but their vous men were deprived of the frank — 


a 


Fabiaesething friends al penucinpontecd Intellectual idealisite - 
with Nationalist sympathies saw with real concern the rise at once — ; 7 
of grim competition between poor whites and poor blacks, and 
also the social confusion caused, as it is all over Africa, by the | 
rush of inexperienced, opportunity-seeking Africans to every con- — 
siderable town. That, only seeing is believing, and even idealists 
may be excused if, in : desperation, they began to advocate a clean, 
equitable separation of the races as the only remedy—‘segrega- © 
tion’ they then called it. Less scrupulous politicians jumped at — - 
this beguilingly clear way out of a real dilemma. To idealist and 

politician alike the alternative seemed to be to stand by and see ae: 
their standards and their civilization overwhelmed in a sea of — 


_ black poverty and fecklessness. At the same time the mass of 3 se 


white workers (already republicans at heart) were readily.per- 
suaded that their interests would be safest of all in a restored 
Afrikaner republic. No wonder the National Government won the 
1929 election, this time with an absolute majority. ee, 
It is to be feared that nationalism is the same everywhere ia oF 
learning nothing and forgetting nothing. But outsiders for their 
part forget that though apartheid got its name only in 1948 i ; 
thus fully born more than twenty years ago, out of economic f 
threatening a flood of ‘poor whites’. At that time the i 
economists Ne the Nationalist gph x maine the ‘wo 


pursuit ae old eauiees = moa aims. argheagh 
_ The world looks on: stunned at the march “of « tof thei 


Republic. Their first care, ‘and their severest ; 
amend the Sncarttoneaaaa a ny. apes: ] 
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disenfranchise the Cape Coloured voters, and thus 
reduce the anti-Nationalist and anti-Republican 
potential. As a rule the going has been easier. The 
country has never been so prosperous; only the 
growing and ever-changing social complexities of 
the Colour situation have really troubled the 
electorate. Opposition supporters are equally 
anxious about the future of the white race, and 
had no answer when the Government offered a 
blue-print promising stability for centuries to 
come. All they could do was to protest from time 
to time, ineffectively, at a series of measures 
offensive to the British allegiance—when, for 
example, the Government clamped down on the 
traditional use of ‘God Save the Queen’, and, 
on occasions, of the Union Jack. 

This Government’s unquestionably strong ad- 
ministration has made more purposeful prepara- 
tion for its Republican future. Over the last few 
years the public services, police, posts, railways, 
even the fighting forces and the Civil Service, have 
become almost an Afrikaner monopoly, the Afri- 
kaans language their normal medium. The country 
is thus deprived of half its administrative talent. 
Non-Nationalist Afrikaners are always under 
intense social pressure to conform, and I have 
known some complain that promotion is blocked 
to them by backstairs party influence. Having 
reasons to know the Republican tradition, they 
even feel ‘let down’ by the English-speaking 
people who, for their part tend to avoid public 
service altogether. They, too, fear the so-called 
Broederbond influence besides feeling the bi- 
lingual requirements of the service to be weighted against 
English speakers. And so long as business is thriving, its oppor- 
tunities are at any rate more attractive to the’ English element 
than the service of a state they cease to feel their own. British 
settlers did as much pioneering as the Trekkers; yet their 
descendants today feel in no doubt that the only founder-heroes 
recognized in the new Republican state will be the true Afrikaners. 

The Government’s successes even on the apartheid front must 
not be underrated. Talk of ‘shanty towns’ on the Rand and 
elsewhere is out of date. The many new African housing estates 
are much in advance of most of the rest of Africa, Soil-conserva- 


Outside a Bantu house on a new African housing estate near Pretoria 
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tion had put the Trans- 
keian Reserve at the end 
of last dry season in 
better shape than I ever 
saw it. There are corners 
of the Bantustans where 
African office-holders are 
preparing—and glad—to 
test their new powers to 
the full. On the other 
hand this Government is 
wholly convinced of its 
predestined mission. No 
considerations of eco- 
nomics or of administra- 
tive convenience are 
allowed to check the 
truly revolutionary zeal 
with which they enforce 
rigid ‘control’ on the 
free activity of the mil- 
lions of Africans. Sooner 
or later, today’s rulers, 
and certainly their suc- 
cessors, must stand in 
need of all the talent 
they can muster, from 
whatever source. 

The doctrine of elec- 
tion always leads to a 
short way with the non- 
elect, and the Afrikaner 
elect have their calling, 
not of grace but of race; this chosen race seems too narrow to 
include even fellow-Europeans, fellow-countrymen who genera- 
tions ago had a different national origin. It is the intense fervour 
of modern Afrikanerdom which has kept and keeps the Boer 
nation separate and distinct; its fatalistic sense that apartheid is 
a divine mission is only increased by the world’s criticism. The 
sorry result seemed to me to be that, more even than of old, not 
only on the all-Afrikaans-speaking platteland but also in the now 
much mixed towns, the mass of Afrikaners and British go from 
year to year on parallel lines which never meet. 

The British, on their side, have little fervour. British arrogance 
is an old story and may deserve some of 
the blame, but this group as a whole 
are now, I think, sincere and willing 
South Africans. They lack, I repeat, the 
missing generation of 1914; there are 
therefore fewer on their side who, like 
many of my Afrikaner friends, Nation- 
alist intellectuals and publicists among 
them, mix freely with all sections. 
These charming and enlightened Afri- 
kaners are the great hope; and yet they 
may easily deceive themselves. Because 
their own personal relations are so good, 
many of them are deceived into thinking 
that the gulf is narrowing. 

One Minister far gone in com- 
placency asked, when I was last in 
Johannesburg, that historians should 
stop digging into the records of past 
Boer-British estrangement. Even a his- 
torian would wish that the present were 
not so heavy with the past, for it is the 
present that is now of the gravest 
concern.—Home Service 


Divine Kings and the ‘ Breath of Men’, 
by Professor Monica Wilson, who holds 
the chair of Social Anthropology at the 
University of Cape Town, is the Frazer 
Lecture for 1959, now published (Cam- 
bridge 3s. 6d.). 
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‘Culture-Vultures’ 


HO are the ‘ culture-vultures’? Mr. Quentin Bell, 
in an article which is published on another page this 
week, says bluntly that ‘ Bristol has a much better 
art gallery than it deserves’, One sometimes feels 
that the people who flock to the Oberammergau passion play or 
to the Salzburg or Edinburgh festivals are the ‘ culture-vultures ’, 
who are willing to do the rounds in distant and more attractive 
places, but might not pay proper attention to their own local art 


- galleries. The phrase ‘ the culture-vulture’ is used by Mr. J. G. 


Weightman as the title of a stimulating article on the Edinburgh 


_ Festival which appears in the October number of Twentieth 


Century. He writes: “A monstrous bird is the culture-vulture, as 
initially undiscriminating as the ostrich, as gluttonous as the 
greenfinch, and as imitative as the starling’, Some people may 
feel that Mr. Weightman is too patronizing, and a criticism 
of his article that might justly be made is that when he says 
that only some films he saw during his stay in Edinburgh ‘ showed 
any serious. attempt to come to grips with the modern world’, he 
omitted to add that during the last week of the Festival the 
Jerome Robbins ballet and a posthumous play by James Bridie 
certainly did so as well. On the other hand, the resignation of 
the artistic director of the Festival, reported in the press last week, 
partly on the ground that the ‘ degree of experiment in new or 
unfamiliar works’, which he believed must be a feature of the 
Festival, could not be guaranteed under its present policy, lends 
point to Mr. Weightman’s argument. The ‘ culture-vulture ’ 


-not drawn to the unfamiliar. 


Mr. Martin Cooper, the music critic of the Daily Telegraph, 
has also written an article recently which illustrates the same 
argument. He says that concert promoters in England find it 
financially dangerous to introduce little-known works into their 
programmes. They have to explain to visiting foreign orchestras 
that should they include ‘ interesting but unfamiliar works ’ in their 
concerts they would find themselves playing to empty halls, * It 
is apparently enough ’, he writes, “for a well-known pianist, play- 
ing an all-Beethoven programme (usually a successful formula).to 
include a comparatively little-known work like the Diabelli Varia- 
tions for the public to stay away’. The B.B.C. has often been 
blamed because each year it does not include a lot more new 
music than it does in the Promenade Concerts, but even the 
Promenaders, most of whom are young people, do not respond 
joyfully to a reduction in the large share of familiar classics. 

From the point of view of the commercial promoter of concerts 


and festivals it is, of course, most important of all to please the 


older people, including the American ‘ culture-vultures’ who 
know what they like and are willing to pay for it by booking the 
more expensive seats. And it is wrong, surely, to be too unkind 
to such patrons of the arts who, after all, form that solid basis 
without whom all these enterprises could not exist. One might 
inquire if in countries where the State is the patron, culture is 
any more enterprising. Not in Russia, if one may judge by her 
architecture and ballet. In the whole history of world culture the 
new, the unfamiliar, and the exciting have had to fight their way 
forward, and judgment after a time has had to determine between 
the meretricious and flashy and the worth while. Side by side 
with the culture-vulture sits the undiscriminating sparrow. 


to the African listener than the Russian broadcasters just quoted. 
of death as a result of “savage and cruel beatings’ the rea 
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Disarmament gia political competition 


BROADCASTS FROM Moscow and east European ca itals 
been laying much stress on the importance of disarmam 
linking® it—much as President Eisenhower has done- 


possibility of more economic aid to the undeveloped co ‘ies. 
A Soviet commentator, q ORCAS anes re ancy Sa Ag es zs 


are dead tired of the arms race, the burden of which falls pis 
upon them, But certain politicians abroad can’t imagine — 
world without an arms Tace . ~ Personally I take the view 


to achieve the necessary ian inkenieteue Ses The majestic 
| prospects of all-round progress, as a result of disarmamen z 
- provide also something particularly attractive to the peoples 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America—the opportunity of us: 
capital thus released for granting aid to the economically under. z 
developed countries. The Soviet Seven Year Plan is creating a 
more considerable basis for granting this friendly assistance. _ 
On the same day a Moscow transmission in English for Africa ey 
was an example of Soviet political competition with the British — 
for influence in Central Africa. Its aim was to refute an article 
in the magazine East Africa and Rhodesia in which, according 
to the Russian radio, the writer, Sir Charles Cumings, attacked | = 
the universal . right to the. vote, and implied that Africans are oe 
‘ mentally underdeveloped ’, : unable to understand the programmes 
of political parties and ‘ prone to use force when their candidates _ ae 
are defeated ’. The Soviet commentator said: . a 
These words expose the narrow-mindedness of ee aud eat 
the people he defends. The conditions in Africa are such that 
the Africans have no political rights. Foreign monopolies — and e: 
European planter-settlers exploit them horribly. One of the main — 
points in the anti-colonialist struggle of the Africans is for 
political rizhts and parliamentary democracy. 3 
But the Russian broadcaster himself was no unqualified 
enthusiast for parliamentary democracy. He continued: 


Naturally, parliamentary democracy of the Western kind is no oe 
panacea for all ills. It does not enrich the poor, and does not ~~ 
liquidate the exploitation of man by man. Many reject the ae 
Western kind of democracy and Took for a form of government 
better suited to local conditions. That is what has happened - in ‘ 
Indonesia where President Soekarno has brought forward a con- 
ception of directed democracy. Bt 


Another Moscow broadcast in English for Africa discussed the 
journey to the U.S.A. of Mr. Jasper Savanhu, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Monee for Home Affairs in the Central Se pe 
Federation: 

Jasper Savanhu set out for the United States to gain ex- 

perience of how to solve the race problem and of how to create 2 

a multi-racial society in the Federation, so that the Africans 

would not be slighted and the White Masters would be satisfied. — a 

Savanhu’s rose-coloured dreams were shattered promptly on his 

arrival in the United States. Already in the customs-house he 

saw the contemptuous glances of the officials. At Atlanta, Georgia, 
he was unable even to spend the night at a hotel in the centre 

of the city; the white owners of the hotel refused to admit a 
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problems in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
The unidentified station, ‘Voice of Free Africa’, ee 
Swahili was more virulent and icss-ieeeliccnisl a8 st: appeeee 


After repeating allegations that Jomo Kenyatta is on the point 


mission went on: ; 
We warm the Brith imperialist dogs that unless they be DL 
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Did You Hear That? | 


JOHN BROWN AT HARPER’S FERRY 
A HUNDRED years ago this month, John Brown attacked the 

Government arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. Speaking in ‘Today’ 
(Home Service) on the anniversary of the event, GEORGE 
NoorpDHOF said: ‘ John Brown was an intensely religious man in 
the narrow, often uncompromising way of that time, and a bit of a 
rolling stone; he was never a conspicuous success at anything. But 
above all he was an abolitionist. It was not until he was well 
into his fifties that he actively started to wage war on slavery 
in his own extreme sort of way. At one time in Kansas, for 
example, he had gathered about him a troop of abolitionists and 
proceeded to unsheath the sword of Gideon 
—no doubt in his own mind as a faithful 
servant of the Lord. He had set out under 
cover of night, and roused from their beds 
five men known only for their pro-slavery 
views and had slaughtered them there and 
then in cold blood outside their homes. 

‘ This, then, in brief was the background 
of the man who one Sunday night 
three years later—on October 16, 1859— 
rode with his followers to raid the arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry, a small West Virginia 
town about fifty miles from Washington. 
The purpose of the raid was to capture 
rifles, to arm the slaves, then to destroy the 
arsenal machinery and take to the hills, 
hoping to rouse the anti-slavery elements 
all over the South. - 

‘At first all went well. The raiders 
seized the railway bridge over the Poto- 
mac, cut the telegraph wires, and entered 
the sleeping town, on their way taking as 
hostages some sixty prominent citizens, 
among them Colonel Lewis Washington, 
a great grand-nephew of the first Presi- 
dent. The next morning, as the local 
militia gathered, the invaders abandoned 
the arsenal’s armoury for the engine house. The authorities in 
Washington promptly dispatched a Marine contingent under the 
famous Robert E. Lee—then a colonel in the United States Army. 
Early next day Lee sent one of his lieutenants to the door of the 
engine house with a demand to surrender—but from John Brown’s 
attitude it soon became apparent that the parley was completely 
fruitless. Just then a voice was heard inside the fort shouting 
“ Don’t mind us, fire ”. It was Colonel Washington. 

“The signal was given, the Marines attacked. They forced an 
entry and three minutes later it was all over. Miraculously, none 
of the hostages had been hurt. On the other hand, John Brown 
was wounded; one of his sons was dead and another dying. Out 
of the original twenty-two raiders, nine had been killed. 

'* Much has been written about John Brown’s conduct at the 
subsequent trial: the bearded patriarch, lying, because of his 
wounds, on a cot in the courtroom, alternating between utter 
defiance. and complete indifference. A fanatic he certainly was. 


Reconstructions of the woolly rhinoceros and (right) the mammoth, two 
animals of the Ice Age whose remains have been found in Britain 
a British Museum (Natural History) 
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John Brown, in about 1856 


Was he insane? It was a suggestion put forward by the de.ence. 
There is little doubt that there was a considerable history of 
insanity in John Brown’s family. Did the bloodshed at Harper’s 
Ferry arsenal achieve anything? Very little. It neither advanced 
nor retarded the cause of abolition or the coming of the American 
Civil War two years later. As for John Brown—he was found 
guilty and hanged on December 2, 1859’. 


PREHISTORIC ANIMALS IN BRITAIN 

In an interview with Maxwell Knight in ‘The Naturalist’ from 
the West of England, ANTONY SUTCLIFFE spoke of the accumu- 
lations in caves of the bones of mammals 
which have long been extinct in this 
country. ‘ The oldest mammalian remains 
that have been found in British caves are 
believed to be about 150,000,000 years 
old’, he said, ‘and they come from fis- 
sures in the limestone of the Mendip Hills 
in Somerset and South Wales. Such 
remains are extremely rare, probably be- 
cause most caves as old as that have 
themselves long ago been destroyed by 
the erosion of the rock in which they 
were situated. The largest number of finds 
from British caves date from the latter 
part of the Pleistocene Period, or Ice Age, 
and few are older than about 200,000 
years. 

“Of the commoner species of Ice Age 
mammals there are the mammoth and 
woolly rhinoceros; the giant ox which 
had horns up to four feet long and which 
was the ancestor of our present-day 
domestic cattle; the giant Irish deer, whose 
antlers sometimes had a spread of eleven 
feet; and then there are the hippopotamus, 
the bison, wolf, bear, cave lion; and cave 
hyaena. There were also in those times 
some creatures that we still have today: foxes and badgers were 
numerous, and the wild cat is also found as fossil bones in caves 
as far south as Devon, although it is now restricted to areas in 
Scotland, Lynx and leopard bones are rare, but the rarest of all 
is the so-called sabre-toothed tiger. This last is only recorded 
from three caves in Derbyshire and Devon. 

‘In Britain most accumulations of mammalian remains in caves 
can probably be attributed ‘to three unrelated processes. First, there 
are the caves into which bones have been carried by the action of 
streams. In this way the remains of any animals living on the surface 
can be carried underground and be buried there beneath layers 
of sand and clay. Secondly, and much more important, there are 
the caves with open chasms into which animals are liable to fall 
by accident. The best example of this that I know is a cave in a 


we * Lea 


_ of the same appearance and 


Gomes limestone quarry, not far from Dartmoor in Devon. ‘Abote 4 - than 


100,000 years ago there was apparently an open shaft in the roof 
of this cave and a large number of animals fell to their deaths. 
Their bones were gradually buried in a cone of earth and stones at 
the foot of the shaft, which finally became completely filled, so 
that no more animals could fall into it. It was not until quarrymen 
broke into a side chamber of the cave that the bones were first 
discovered—this was in 1939—and excavations were begun at 
once by members of the Torquay Natural History Society. 

‘During the short period of time that the Society worked in 
the cave they found nearly 5,000 bones, representing at least 150 
animals of sixteen different species. The most interesting feature 
of this collection lay in the relative numbers of remains of 
the various species present. Nearly all the bones were of animals 
such as the bison, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and straight- 
tusked elephant, none of which are cave-dwelling animals! On 
the other hand there were few bones of cave-dwellers such as 
the bear and hyaena. Many of our British caves, such as Kent’s 
Cavern and the Hyaena Den, near Wookey Hole, were once 
occupied by the cave hyaena—a close relative of the present-day 
spotted hyaena—and these animals have left a remarkably clear 
record of their habits for us to study today. 

‘ About six weeks ago an almost complete skeleton of a lynx 
and part of a second skeleton were found during an excavation 
in a cave near Paignton Zoo. Very few remains of this species 
have been found previously in Britain, so that the age of the new 
discovery is a matter of considerable interest. The field evidence 
shows that this lynx lived here after the close of the Ice Age, 
probably not more than 10,000 years ago’. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES IN OUR COINAGE 

The Annual Report of the Royal Mint contains a number of 
interesting suggestions regarding the future of our coinage. R. J. 
MakRTIN, speaking in ‘Today’ (Home Service), said: “Many 
people regard the penny as a clumsy coin—much too big. It is 
the largest coin of its value in Europe. To introduce a smaller 
penny would mean that the halfpenny would have to be made 
smaller, too, and that might cause confusion with the farthing. 
The farthing, however, says the Mint Report, may now have 
ended its useful life. With its abolition the way is clear for a 
smaller penny and a smaller halfpenny. To replace these two 
coins would be a task of some magnitude; there are in circulation 
today about 1,500,000,000 pennies and over 900,000,000 half- 
pennies, but the change-over could be done gradually. In dealing 
with our silver coins the report points out that no other coinage 
system in the world in its upper ranges has two coins so near in 
value as our half-crown and two-shilling piece. Do we need them 
both? If not, which should be abolished—the half-crown, intro- 
duced by Edward VI 400 years ago, or the two-shilling piece, 
introduced in 1849 as a first step towards a decimal coinage?. 

‘To me by far the most interesting suggestion in the report 
is that a new five-shilling piece should be introduced. Our present 
five-shilling piece is a noble, dignified coin, first struck in 1551, 
and although it has been struck in every reign since that of 
Queen Elizabeth I, it is not popular as a coin of the realm. The 
Royal Mint’s idea is that a new and much smaller coin would 
prove very popular: they suggest one that in size would be 
between the two-shilling piece 
and the shilling, that it should 
have a raised inscription round 
the edge, and should be made of 
real silver and not of cupro- 
nickel. 

‘The Mint also feels that the 
time has come to think about a 
ten-shilling piece. If they were 
instructed to strike a silver five- 
shilling piece, they say, it would 
be easy for them to make a 
ten-shilling one. This would be 


also made of silver, and it 


‘ten-shilling note. Whether this idea would be applaud 
open question, says the report. = ; 
“All these are merely suggestions: before effect could be none 
to them public opinion would first have to be tested and then an 
Act of Parliament would be Pequired °., 7 


WHEN FATHER PAPERED THE PARLOUR aca 
“It were my rheumatism that started things off’, said aneaeral 
BRADLEY in ‘The Northcountryman’. ‘ Mind you, it’s a family 
complaint and I never took much notice of it barring a bit of 
groaning when I got up of a morning, but one November it got : 
that cruel I could neither stand nor sit and Doctor Booth saic 
I'd have to stop in bed three weeks. I were that disappointed 
not being able to decorate living room for Christmas that Will— _ 
my husband, you know—and our Arthur set to to do it themselves — : 
while I were laid by. I kept shouting down to remind them fo —“e 
wear overalls and put dusters on their heads, but men don’t — 
remember if you aren’t standing over them, and it weren’t sO_ a 
long before young Arthur come creeping upstairs wae paint on | ta 
his school blazer. os 
‘There weren’t all the fancy cleaners like there are now so I_ = 
suggested petrol, and young chap at garage gave hima pint bottle 
full. It shifted stain all right, and when I asked Will what theyd 
done with what were left he says: “Stop wittering, Milly. Its 
up on yon high shelf over chimney breast and we aren’t bothering: ay 
with fires in there while there’s only the lad and me ”. ae 
“Well, day came when Doctor said I could go downstairs as 
long as I kept warm. Eh, Will and Arthur were that excited. 
They'd pulled sofa up to the hearth and got a couple of blankets — 
ready to wrap round me. Fire were half way up chimney and I 
were soon sweating like a pig, but they wouldn’t bear of me 
drawing back. 
*“ How d’you like Jit Milly? ” Will asks as soon as I'd got : 
settled. “ Cheerful, isn’t it?” : 
“He were right chuff, because it were the first time he’d ever 
done owt o’ t’sort off his own bat. . : 
‘It were cheerful all right. Blue windows and a red pidaicipicae 
and a yellow door and wallpaper like Seuthport flower show, all | 
makes of flowers and vegetables running up and down the walls. — 
Not exactly what I should have picked myself, but I knew better 
than to start criticizing. It felt grand to be downstairs with Tiggy 
purring in the hearth and Will grinning, soft-like, and Arthur — 
jumping about like a Chinese cracker. Room were very tidy and — 
happen that were why the one thing out of place caught my eye. — 
£< Will”, eal ‘SRY3,.2 fet that bottle on top of that .shelf? It 
looks . 
=p never got no Pi There were a whizz and a bang and 
a fearful stink of petrol and then bits of glass and burning 
splashes started raining down on us. Eeh .. . I never moved so 
fast in all my born days. I were out of that room before youcould 
say Jack Robinson, blankets and all. Will and Arthur weren’t far 
behind, and there we all stood coughing and spluttering in’t back = 
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yard while neighbours came tearing out to see what were to do. An 
_ And while they were all saying “Well, it might have been 


worse”, our Arthur bursts out crying and says, “Mam, our 
Tiggy’s in there! ” Well, she weren’t. She were up a tree in’t yard 
of Baptist chapel next ee But she wouldn’t come back to 

number 37, not till Charley “tex 


- 


Thomas had put a new ge seers 


through. We had to take all her 
meals into Chapel porch, 
tists got right attached to her. — 


hearth like she aed to do. 7 
“My rheumatism? I’ve never 
fla wings from that day eS 
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The Hidden Face of the Moon 


By PATRICK MOORE 


N October 26, 1959, news was received of one of the 

greatest triumphs in scientific history. The Russians 

released pictures taken by their rocket vehicle Lunik III, 

which had passed beyond the Moon and photographed 

regions of the lunar surface which are always turned away from 
the Earth, and which therefore had: never before been examined. 
The photographs 
were sent to London 
in the evening, and 
became available a 
few seconds befcre 
the start of trans- 
mission of the B.B.C. 
programme ‘ The Sky 
at Night ’. It was pos- 
sible to show them 
during this ~— pro- 
gramme, and people 
in Britain saw the 
pictures for the first 
time. Various features 
were Clearly identifi- 
able on the section of 
the picture which 
showed regions visible 
from Earth, and pre- 
viously mapped; de- 
tails on the uncharted 
~ zone were also to be 
seen, The quality of 
the photographs was 
remarkable in view 
of the circumstances 
under which _ they 
were taken, and 
demonstrated — once 
again how far Soviet 
science has advanced. 
Up to now we have 
seen only part of the 
Moon. This is be- 
cause the period of 
revolution round the 
Earth is precisely the 
same as the period of 
axial rotation — 27 
days 7 hours 43 
minutes 11.47 seconds 
in each case—so that 
the same hemisphere 
is permanently pre- 
sented to us. The 
situation is, however, rather less simple than is often believed. 
For instance, it is not strictly correct to say that the Moon 
revolves round the Earth; more accurately, the two bodies 
revolve round their common centre of gravity, or barycentre 
—though since the Earth is much more massive than the Moon 
(the ratio is 81:1) the barycentre’ actually lies within the terres- 
trial globe. Secondly, though the Moon’s rate of axial rotation 
is constant its orbital speed varies, since its path is elliptical 
with respect to the Earth, instead of being circular. This means 
that, each month, the axial spin and the position in orbit become 
slightly ‘out of step’, and we can peer a little way beyond the 
mean limb first in one direction, then in another. Moreover, the 
lunar orbit is appreciably inclined, and we can similarly see a 
little way beyond the mean limb in the polar regions, These 


This photograph, the first made available from Russia, shows about 70 per cent. of the 
hitherto unknown region of the Moon, To the left of the dotted line on the picture appear 
some of the features visible from Earth: Mare Humboldtianum (I), Mare Crisium (II), Mare 
Marginis (III), Mare Undarum (IV), Mare Smythii (V), part of Mare Foecunditatis (VI) 
and Mare Australe (VII). These are naturally seen from an unfamiliar angle. Of the features 
previously hidden from us, particularly notable is the Moscow Sea, which is 300 kilometres 
in diameter (1). Also named by the Russians are Tsiolkovsky (4), Lomonosov (5), and Joliot- 
Curie (6), and the long Sovietsky Mountain range (7). The solid line across the picture 
shows the lunar equator. Solid lines round objects show features definitely established by the 
preliminary Russian analysis; dotted lines round objects indicate less certain interpretations. 


effects are known as librations, and altogether it is possible to 
see a total of 59 per cent. of the Moon’s surface—though, need- 
less to say, only 50 per cent. can be seen at any one moment. 
The remaining 41 per cent. remained unknown until the Lunik 
sent back photographs of it. 

It should be emphasized that ‘day’ and ‘night’ conditions 
on the hidden part of 
the Moon are identi- 
cal with those which 
prevail on the side 
visible to us. The 
Moon keeps the same 
hemisphere turned to- 
ward the Earth, it is 
true, but not to the 
Sun, and it is quite 
wrong to suppose that 
the averted region is 
always in darkness. 
From this part of the 
Moon, the Sun would 
appear to rise and set, 
though, of course, the 
Earth could never be 
seen. 

It may seem strange 
that the revolution 
period and the axial 
rotation period are of 
the same value. This 
is not pure coinci- 
dence, however. Tidal 
friction in past ages 
has been responsible: 
long ago the Moon 
probably rotated com- 
paratively quickly, but 
the powerful tidal 
pull of the Earth 
slowed it down to its 
present value, Other 
planetary satellites, 
such as the four Gali- 
lean moons of Jupiter, 
behave in the same 
way with respect to 
their primaries; and 
so does the planet 
Mercury with respect 
to the Sun. 

The present Rus- 
sian achievement is 
the culmination—so far—of a series of experiments which began 
last January with the launching of the first lunar probe. Lunik I 
passed within 4,000 miles of the Moon and then entered an orbit 
round the Sun, so that it became a tiny artificial planet; unless 
some disaster overtakes it, such as a collision with a meteor of 
appreciable size, it will remain in orbit indefinitely, so that in 
a million years from now it will still look precisely the same as 
it did immediately after its launching. Admittedly, there is little 
chance that it will ever be re-observed from Earth. 

Lunik II actually landed on the Moon on September 13 last. 
The impact point is still uncertain; within the last few days, 
reports from Russia indicate that astronomers there have dis- 
covered a ‘new craterlet’ which may be due to the landing of 
the rocket, but these reports are still unconfirmed. 


the Moon, but to Saueoaill "th 
the tremendous skill shown by the Russians in their space pro- 
gramme, it is probably fair to say that few people expected the 


pictures.to be good enough for interpretation, even if they could 


be received at all. Once again the world has been surprised; once 
again the Russians have earned the highest congratulations. 

Strange theories about the averted region were current in 
past years. Hansen, a Danish astronomer, once supposed that 
the Moon’s centre of gravity lay some way from its centre of 
figure, so that all the lunar air and water had been drawn round 
to the far side. This is sheer fantasy, and can easily be shown 
to be unsound, but it has also been suggested that the features 


on the hidden 41 per cent. may be arranged rather differently 


from those on the familiar side, and this in turn is bound up 
with the question of how the craters were formed. Two main 


theories are current here. According to one, the craters were 


produced by meteoric impact; on the second, the main formations 
are volcanic, though the term is to be used in its broadest sense 


and without implying that there is much resemblance between a - 


lunar crater and a terrestrial volcano such as Vesuvius. (It is true 
that certain minor features, visible only with telescopes of some 
power, do resemble volcanoes. I have listed over forty, yet the 
main craters are quite different in form.) ’ 


Origin of Moon’s Craters? 

There must be many small meteor craters on the Moon, but 
my own inclination is to believe the major features to be of 
igneous origin, since their distribution appears not to be random. 
There is a strong tendency toward lining-up, and his may be 
due to lines of weakness in the lunar crust. The Earth’s pull may 
have played a part in producing these lines of weakness, and in 
1953 I suggested that in such a case the averted hemisphere, 
which is always turned away from the Earth and has been so for 
a very appreciable part of the Moon’s history, is probably devoid 


of large ‘seas’. [It follows that a true sea, or Mare, is basically - 


similar in origin to a crater.] My suggestion seems to have been 
borne out by the pictures taken by Lunik III. 

According to the Tass statement of October 26, the pictures 
were taken on October 7; the photographic equipment in the 
Lunik was switched on at 04.30 G.M.T. The statement gave the 
first information about how the camera operated, and said that 


“the Lunik was supplied with a system of orientation and photo- 


graphic television apparatus with special equipment which auto- 
matically processed the film’. This meant that some form of 


control in the vehicle kept the camera pointed toward the ~ 


Moon, and that the pictures were automatically processed on 
board. The transmission from Lunik to Earth was accomplished 
on October 18, when the vehicle had returned to the neighbour- 
hood of our world; much other information was also received, 
and will no doubt be released in the very near future as soon as 
the Soviet team has had time to analyse it fully. It was also 


stated that the Lunik will last for another six months, after 
which it will re-enter the Earth’s atmosphere and be destroyed i 


in the same way as a meteor. 

It seems that about 70 per cent. of the hitherto unknown portion 
has been covered by the photograph, and it is likely that several 
more pictures will be released in the near future, some of which 
will be more detailed. (The Tass statement points out that the 
space camera was equipped with two different lenses, to give 
different magnifications.) This, then, represents our first positive 
knowledge, and confirms what modern astronomers have always 
believed: the hidden region is of the same basic nature as the 


part of the Moon which we can see—it is equally barren; it 


contains mountains and craters; and it is equally lifeless. 


The photograph shown for the first time in the programme 


‘The Sky at Night’ is, so far, the only one available to us, but 
is remarkably informative. Certain familiar features are clearly 
shown, including the Mare Crisium, the Mare Marginis, and 
the Mare Smythii—all at first sight appearing rather strange to 
lunar observers, since they are of course being viewed from a 


new angle. Among the interesting new features is a small, well- _ 
defined dark plain which has already been named ‘the Moscow — 


Sea’, an object which is possibly a crater with a central moun- 


resembles the general picture which scientists had expected, but — rr 
‘there can be no doubt that the photographs will enormously 7 
increase our understanding of the Moon as a world. It is now Ph 

logical to consider whe the next : Steps are ace to be, — aed oS 


‘future we will have a really adequate map of the whole Moon 


-matters—such as that of the Moon’s magnetic field; it ‘seems 


certainly far closer than could shave been expected ed only a ae 


ialeding to suggest ee this is ee the case: e Though ‘the + 
photograph is of amazing quality, its resolution is naturally not 
to be compared with that of the detailed pictures familiar to us 
which show the part of the Moon turned in our Eps igh more=— 


there are few shadows. Iti is likely that the newly studied portions : 
are decidedly rough, and contain numerous craters—as is only 
to be expected. It is too early to say much about the arrangement — 
of the craters, since as yet we are in a position to discuss only 
the main features. My own suggestion that the lining-up tendency 
of large craters may be less marked than on the familiar face 
may or may not prove to be correct. lhe X S 


nei 


There are also indications of ray-craters. We already know of 
many such features; near full moon, as most people know, the rays 
centred on craters ‘such as Tycho and Copernicus dominate thea 
scene, and in past years various observers have studied faint rays Tr 
coming from over the edge of the visible disk which seem to — a 


‘indicate ray-centres on the averted side. H. P. Wilkins, author — 


of the largest lunar map in existence, has constructed a chart, — 
based on observations by himself and. others, which shows over 
half a dozen possible ray-centres which can never be observ y 
from Earth. It will be most interesting to see et correct these a 
estimated Positions are. ' 
One minor point concerns the naming of the new features; it — 
is understood that the Russians are now holding a conference to 
discuss this matter. In general, the craters are named after eminent 
scientists and other personalities; Newton, Ptolemy, and Julius 
Caesar are among those who have had craters named in their 
honour. Up to now these names have been allotted mainly by 
Italian and German astronomers, beginning with Riccioli—a Jesuit — 
priest—in 1651; many Russians have been commemorated. The 
present situation is, of course, entirely novel, and nobody will i 
deny that the Soviet workers have well earned the right to name 
the new features as they think fit. One can only hope that their 
suggested names will be accepted without demur, even though we — 4 


Pp 4 


‘must resign ourselves to the fact that many of them will be rather — 


tongue-twisting from the Western point of view! = 
In general, then, the Lunik has shown that the averted face 


Future Expcrimealia y 

The Russians have shown that Sieg are able to obtain pictures 
which can be processed inside the rocket and then sent back 
sufficiently clearly to be interpreted; this is in itself a great 
technical feat. During the next few months further experiments 
on the same lines will be carried out, certainly by the Soviet 
team and possibly by the Americans, so that in the foreseeable 


instead of only 59 per cent. of it. But this is only one aspect 
of the series of experiments, As well as taking pictures, the Lunik é 
has certainly sent information as to other equally important ¢ | 


that such a field is extremely weak, and possibly too weak to be 
detected at all, which again is by no means unexpected. __ 5 
Before long, we may expect that an ineerunee e oe 59 


or so 


Full Fonte of the rls fo Lunik 111 wil ake or 


made it poss on ‘The Sb Nat 
B.B.C. Television on October = at hata : 
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Balzac at Home 


By JOANNA RICHARDSON 


N Passy, in the Rue Raynouard, that model of French urban 

ugliness, there is a small and vivid oasis. The row of 

monstrous houses abruptly ends; and, through the railings, 

the visitor looks down on a garden of Dufy greenness and a 
little, single-storey, oddly rural house basking in its new paint and 
the autumn sun. This modest, somewhat unexpected building is 
the Musée Balzac, which has recently been restored by the City 
of Paris. 

Balzac himself, when he lived there, briefly, something over a 
century ago, had to enter it through his landlord’s house, which 
faced the street; and, since the ground dropped abruptly, he had 
to go three floors down to reach the courtyard and his own front 
door. Did his guests still need to use an entire series of passwords? 
Did they still have to remember ‘It’s the season for plums’, 
‘I’m bringing some lace from Belgium’, and ‘Mme Bertrand 
is very well’? In any case, this hidden entrance must have suited 
Balzac’s Romanticism (and his constant need to-—elude his 
creditors); and even today there is something elusive about the 
house, which is only open from one to five. 

It is right that the bust of Balzac which dominates the hall 
should be that of a colossus, for Balzac was a more than lifesize 
figure. It is true that no sculpture could express the full force 
of his character, for no stone could suggest those eyes ‘ that made 
the eagle avert its gaze, the eyes that read through walls and into 
hearts *. And yet the bust is enough; and the massive forehead, 
the monkish robe suggest the force of imagination and will, the 
sheer physical stamina, behind the pseudonymous novels, the 
Comédie humaine, the historical and political articles, the dramas: 
the whole monolithic literary work. One begins to understand the 
man who worked fourteen hours a day, who wrote the first draft 
of Le Médecin de Campagne in seventy-two hours, and. re-wrote 
it afterwards for sixty nights. We are told that some of the novels 
were re-written eight or ten times. 

On the table in Balzac’s study, a dramatic touch, is a cast of 
his hand (he was extremely proud of his hands); and near it is 
the apparatus (white porcelain, rimmed in crimson) with which, 
relentlessly, he made his coffee. We can even see the bill for the 
moka, Bourbon and Martinique which he used to blend. But the 


A corner of the writer’s study: on the table is a cast of his hand 
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Musée Balzac reminds 
us that, for all his 
stimulants, writing did 
not come to him easily. 
Here are the little dolls 
he used as his aides- 
mémoire, and, more 
eloquent, here are the 
first pages of La 
Cousine Bette, with all 
their erasures, and the 
beginning of a. novel 
that was never written: 
“Le 16 mai 1819, vers 
le milieu de la journeé 
. ..'. These were the opening words of La Bataille, a favourite 
project which never got beyond the first ten words. 

_In these crowded little rooms we can see some of Mme Hanska’s 
diary, with an entry by Balzac; we can see a fork she used; we 
can see a number of portraits of L’Etrangére and her daughter, of 
Balzac’s parents and his sister, Mme Surville. Here are the signs 
of Balzac’s growing fame: the statuettes of Vautrin and le Pére 
Goriot, the pirated Belgian editions of the novels, the Bohemian 
glass urn presented by an admirer, with an inset of Balzac’s bust 
being crowned in classical style. We see Balzac’s belated nomina- 
tion as Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur; and around us, in 
cartoon and engraving, crowd the legions of Balzac’s friends. We 
are constantly reminded of his work, his debts, his fame; and 
occasionally, as we look at the writing set he gave to Mme Hanska, 
or the bodice cut down from one of his waistcoats for his niece, 
we are given a glimpse into his private life. (But oh for a glimpse 
of the cane with the turquoise top! Oh for Ja canne de M. Balzac!) 

For want of such vivid relics we may turn to vivid prose; to 
Gautier’s description of his dinner here in Passy: ‘It was a 
strange dinner, made up of economic recipes invented by Balzac. 
At our express desire, the famous onion purée, endowed with so 
many hygienic and symbolic virtues, did not figure in it. But the 
wines were wonderful. Every bottle had its history, and Balzac 
told it with unequalled eloquence, verve, 
and conviction, This Bordeaux had been 
round the world three times; this chateau 
neuf-du-pape went back to the days of 
fable; this rum came from a barrel tossed 
about for a hundred years and more by 
the sea, and had to be opened with an 
axe, because the shells and malrepores and 
seaweed had formed such a crust around 
it. Our palates, startled and disturbed by 
acid tastes, protested in vain against these 
illustrious origins. Balzac retained a por- 
tentous gravity, and however hard we 
looked at him, we could not make him 
laugh’. At dessert, Balzac gobbled down 
five or six enormous pears, ‘and he ate 
them in this quantity from hygiene as 
much as pleasure. He already felt the first 
attacks of the illness that was to kill him ”. 

Balzac was only fifty-one when he died 
in 1850; and the likeness of him on his 
death-bed is the only likeness one can call 
serene. There remains an enigmatic smile 
on his lips; and in the intensely green 
little garden at Passy the two stone 
sphinxes reiterate that, for all the work of 
curators and biographers, there is much 
about Balzac that we do not know. 


Bust of Balzac in the Musée Balzac 
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FRIEDA FORDH AM discusses and quotes eon the intengiew: by J mtn Freeman | 


in the B.B.C. Television programme ‘Face to Face’ 


HOSE of us who have known Carl Gustav Jung should 

be immensely grateful to Hugh Burnett and John Free- 

man for the splendid opportunity to see and hear him 

again last Thursday in the Television programme ‘ Face 
to Face’; and those who did not know him before will surely 
have been charmed with his spontaneity, humour, and vitality. 
Here was Jung at ease in his Swiss home, talking of his life and 
his work with obvious pleasure; he is eighty-four and the living 
embodiment of his psychology. 


Jung was, with Freud, one of the founding fathers of modern 


dynamic. psychology. The two men were closely associated from 
1907 to 1914, when Jung retired from the International L2Oay 
of Psychoanalysis, and were, together 
with a small circle of fellow workers, 
largely responsible for the development 


increased understanding of the dynamics 
of the psyche and its influence on be- 
haviour. From. the first, however, the 


different ways, Freud concentrating on 
the growth of the individual within the 
family, while Jung was more interested 
in the historical background, and the 
hopes, fears, and aspirations of the later 
years. . 

Clearly these two views are cone: 
mentary, and are actually present in the’ 
writings of both men, but their follow- 
ers have until recently underlined the 
differences, a tendency reinforced by the 
fact that most of Jung’s later interests _ 
have been connected with the psychological aspects of religion— 
not only Christianity in its various historical manifestations and 
that curious offshoot alchemy (a subject which is usually associated 
with the beginnings of chemistry), but Eastern religions, especially 
in their mystical aspects. 

These interests grew out of work with patients extending over 
many years, and especially the fact that more than half of these 
patients were middle-aged and sought his advice because of a 
feeling of the pointlessness of their lives or lack of positive mean- 
ing, rather than a particular neurosis, They were, as Jung has 
often remarked, quite well adapted to the ordinary tasks of life 


and had no special need to remake the pattern of their develop-_ 


ment; their problem was to take it further. 
To turn however for a moment to Jung’s earlier work: he began 
as a psychiatrist in a famous Swiss mental hospital, the Burgholzli. 


This is where he came across the patient whom he spoke of in his 


interview with John Freeman, the man with the bizarre notion of 
a sun phallus that was the origin of the wind: 

Professor Jung: We had a patient in the ward; he was quiet but 

completely dissociated, a schizophrenic, and he was in the clinic or 


the ward for twenty years, He had come into the clinic as a young” 


man, a little clerk with no particular education, and once I came 
into the ward and he was obviously excited and called to me; he 
took me by the lapel of my coat, and led me to the window, and 
said: ‘Doctor! Now! Now you will see. Now look at it, Look up 
at the sun and see how it moves, See, you must move your head, 
too, like this, and then you will see the phallus of the sun, and 
you know, that’s the origin of the wind, and you see how the sun 


moves as you move your head, from one side to the other! ? Of 


course, I did not understand it at all. I thought—oh, there you 
are, he’s just crazy. But that case remained in my mind, and four 
years later I came across a paper written by the German his- 
torian, Dieterich, and there he produced the part of the so- 


Professor Jung as seen by Television viewers in ‘Face 
to Face’ on October 22 


_remarked that he had fear of his mother, but not during the day *: 


_ strict and old-fashioned i in the way they brought you up? © 
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called Mithras Lica where it had: cals ‘After ‘the second ee a 


prayer thou wilt see the disc of the sun unfold, and thou wilt see ae 
hanging down from it the tube, the origin of the wind, and when 
thou move thy face to the regions of the east it will move there, 
and if thou move thy face to the region of the west it will follow 
thee *. And instantly I RBGN: now, ais is it. This i is ba vision 
of my patient. 

John Freeman: But how could you be sure ‘that your iGaticars 
wasn’t unconsciously recalling something somebody had told him? > 

Jung: Oh no. Quite out of the question, because that thing was 
not known. It was in a magic. papyrus in Paris, and it wasn’t — 
even published. It was only published four years later, after I had 
observed it with my Patient. 


It was this curious circumstance that 
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_ there might be an unconscious that was 
- Burghélzli that he used what were 
called association tests and produced ot 
Ss experimental evidence of the uncon- _ 
scious factors influencing behaviour. — 
The subject of the experiment was given a 
a number of stimulus words and asked ~ 
‘to react with another word or phrase to 
each. His reaction was often of obvious — 
significance, but even more important — 
_ was the timing; quite ordinary words 


gave Jung, as he puts it, ‘ the hint that ie 


Ps 


more than personal’, It was at the 
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like ‘ mother’, for instance, would fail ‘§ 

to elecit a response or it would be | a 

long delayed. These pauses, on careful — mS 

inquiry, were always found to cover 

~ John Cura emotion, unpleasant memories, painful — a 

or exciting ideas, and so on; they were like knots in the smooth likes 
flow of thought, and Jung named them complexes. ‘atte 
Because of their disturbing quality complexes become buried, cit 
or as we say repressed, and it is part of the psychologist’s work + 
to unearth them so that they may become linked with the main © e ay 
stream. Complexes are rather like magnets; they attract energy, — hens 
and all sorts of ideas and feelings gather round them, In Jung’s 
view they constellate more than repressed material, and psychic : 
contents that have never been conscious become attached tothem, 
Part of this may in unusual circumstances eventually become con- 
scious, or it may be made conscious through psychological analysis i 
(association tests are not used nowadays), but something will _ 


always remain unconscious. This is what Jung calls the collective & 
unconscious because it is common to everyone and not composed — 
of unique repressed memories, The collective ‘unconscious has © 
never been conscious and can become known to us only through — 
its reflections, which are always symbolic, In the interview with # 
John. Freeman he spoke of the collective unconscious when he 


Freeman: What memories have you of your parents? Were hey é 


Jung: Oh well, you know, they belonged to the later ane of 
the Middle Ages, and my father was a parson in the country, © 
and you can imagine what people were then, in the seventies He 
the last century; they had the convictions in which people tings: 
lived since 1800 years. tie. oe : 

Freeman: How did he try to-impress_ these convictions on you? 
Did he devi you; = ae vy 


most tolerant and moss nders ye 
Freeman: Which did you get on a with more in ' 
father or your poner ; 


y 
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_ __that their mothers are frightening 
at times and are larger-than-life 


_ sonify this irrational fear, like the 


an Shad a sete Slaten to my father ie was prsdieble 
than with my mother, who was to me a very problematical 
- something. : 

Freeman: So, at any rate, fear was not an | element in your 
“relation with your father? A 

- Jung: Not at all. ; ; ae 

_ Freeman: Did you accept him as being eee in his judg- 
peice : . ; 

_ Jung: Oh no, I knew he was very fallible. 
_ Freeman: How old were you when you knew that? . 

_ Jung: Now, let me see. Perhaps eleven or twelve years old. 
It was hanging together with the fact that I knew I was, and 
from then on I saw that ae 
father was different. 

Freeman: Yes. So the moment 
of self-revelation was closely 
connected with realizing the 
fallibility of your parents? 

Jung: Yes, one could say so. 
Ne i realized that I had fear of 
-my mother, but not during the 
day. Then she was known to me, 
and predictable, but in the night 
I had fear of my mother. 


a 


He was referring here to his 
unconscious feelings about her; 
she became a nightmare. The 
mare is one of the symbols of 
woman or mother (not only 
Jung’s mother but all mothers), 
and though all nightmares are not 
about ‘her, it is the unconscious 
recognition of her _ terrifying 
quality which has given this name 
to the bad dream. 

_ Why should a good mother (for 
it is clear that Jung’s mother was 
a good mother) produce this 
effect? He would say that all 
children are predisposed to feel 


figures; or if they do not attach 
these feelings to the mother they 
will find another woman to per- 


old woman round the corner, or 


the wicked stepmother or the Professor eo haied with John Freeman: a photograph taken at Dr. Jung’s 
home near Zurich ; 


witch in. fairy tales. 

This ‘terrible mother’ has 
little to do with a child’s actual experience of mother but is one 
of the images thrown up by the collective unconscious indepen- 
dently of time or locality. For instance, there are plenty of such 
mothers in folk and fairy tales, step-mothers who beat and starve 
children or send them on ‘impossible tasks, wicked fairy god- 
mothers, and witches who plan to eat them; there are the Eastern 
goddesses, Kali the devourer and Rangda who steals children, the 
gorgons of mythology, and many others. 

Jung calls them archetypal images because they are typical. 
They occur spontaneously, are emotive, and canalize psychic 


energy. The sun phallus hallucinated by the insane patient at the 


Burghdlzli was an archetypal image of a more obscure kind (hence 


_ its fascinating quality), but nevertheless something like it can be 


found in other places than the Mithraic liturgy—paintings, for 
instance, and dreams of modern people. Jung discusses this in 
The Psychology of the Unconscious (recently rewritten and pub- 
Jished in Jung’s Collected Works as Symbols of Transformation), 
‘which was the book that marked the parting of the ways between 
_ himself and Freud. He has, in fact, spent much of his life in 
studying and describing archetypal manifestations, the form they 
take and pad efigce Da have on people. He considers that they 


¥ © urges, except that this does noe ee convey their dynamic 


quality. 


They are intermediary between the unconscious and the con- 
_ scious, and make possible a transformation of instinct, what Jung 


refers to as the spiritualization of instinct, An example may make 


this clearer: everyone knows the difference between ‘just sex ’— 


the impulse that can fling two strangers together on a dark night 
—and falling in love. Falling in love brings with it a surge of 
emotion and fantasy, so that the beloved is seen in a light enhanced 


by the imagination. Gifted people produce works of art, statues, 


pictures, poems, and so on embodying the experience, and even 
ordinary people are often driven to express their feelings in this 
way; energy is increased, and the drive to get on or build a home 
is felt. An even clearer example may be taken from a past century, 
. namely the building of Chartres 
Cathedral whose fascinating story 
has been written by Henry Adam 
in Mont St. Michel and Chartres. 
Here love for the image of the 
blessed Virgin served as the main- 
spring for a glorious building full 
of rich carvings, lovely windows, 
and all the panoply of religious 
ritual, The driving force was in- 
stinctual, led over by an arche- 
typal image of the Virgin into the 
creation of a supreme work of art. 

It was interesting to hear Jung 
say how early he became aware of 
the problem of violence: he felt 
murderously towards an unjust 
teacher and fought the village 
boys with the strength of one 
possessed : 


Jung: I hated that fellow, and 
that was the only man I could 
have killed, you know, if I had 
met him once at a dark corner! 
I would have shown him some- 
thing of what I could do. 

Freeman: Did you often have 
violent thoughts about people 
when you were young? 

Jung: No, not exactly, Only 
when I got mad. Well, then I 
beat them up. 

Freeman: And did you often 


get mad? 

Jung: Not so often, but then 
for good! 

Freeman: You were very 


strong and big, I imagine? 

_ Jung: Yes, I) was pretty strong, and you know, reared in 
the country with those peasant boys, it was a rough kind of life. 
I would have been capable of violence, I know. I was a bit afraid 
of it, so I rather tried to avoid critical situations because I didn’t 
trust myself. Once I was attacked by about seven boys and I got 
mad, and I took one, and just swung him round with his legs, 
and beat down four of them, and then they were satisfied. 


Much later Jung defined an archetypal image which he called 
the shadow, through which emanated impulses of this kind, The 
shadow actually became, in his designation, a term which covered 
a wide variety of impulses and wishes, most of which were felt 
to be evil or at least inadmissible, some of them quite personal 
and others universal. ‘We need more understanding of human 
nature ’, Jung says, ‘because the only real danger that exists is 
man himself. He is the great danger, and we are pitifully unaware 
of it. We know nothing of man, far too little, His psyche should 
be studied because we are the origin of all coming evil’. 

Jung points out in his books how lamentably education and 
suppression have failed to deal with the evil in man. In fact, as 
he has demonstrated, suppression often makes things worse, for 
nothing changes permanently so long as it remains unconscious, 
except to grow in strength by attracting energy to itself. He con- 
tinually urges us, however, to take up the burden of our nature 
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pretence; only when we know ourselves through and through are 
we in any position to change. However, we should not make the 
mistake of thinking that fundamental changes in human nature 
come about entirely through acts of will. So far as our personal 
failings are concerned we can do much by honest effort, but there 
is a deeper strata of evil which can only be touched by what 
teligious folk call the Grace of God. Jung has demonstrated the 
psychological counterpart of this by showing that if we can allow 
the unconscious forces to display themselves fully—not necessarily 
in action but in imagery and emotional awareness—there comes a 
point when they change of their own accord. This does not come 
about without extreme tension, but when the breaking point is 
reached the unconscious produces a symbol which of itself re- 
directs the energy and harmonizes the opposing attitudes. Psycho- 
logical analysis is a technique for allowing this to happen in more 

or less controlled circumstances, and this is why many. of Jung’s 
patients (as I have already implied) were not neurotic but people 
who really wanted to come to grips with themselves. 

Some of Jung’ s terms have passed into common speech, notably 
the words ‘ extravert’ and ‘ introvert’. These were descriptions 
he used in formulating his theory of types, a theory, he tells us, 
which he developed originally in an attempt to explain the differ- 
ent attitudes of Freud and himself. ‘Freud’, he said, “had a 
different jemperament from mine, so his approach was naturally 
different’. In Psychological Types Jung works out these differ- 
ences in people in great detail, applying them to philosophy, reli- 
gion, literature, as well as to psychology. Freud, he holds, was an 
extravert, putting the emphasis on external factors, and himself an 
introvert, finding that what came from within was the more 
important. 

When Jung was asked in the interview to what type he thought 


he belonged he did not, however, refer to the introvert-extravert © 
division but to a further distinction he made, which he called 


‘function type’ because it designates the function which is most 
used by a person in adapting to life rather than his attitude to 
life, which may be introyerted or extraverted whatever the main 
function. Incidentally, he also mentioned that the function does 
not remain static but changes as one gets older. The four functions 
he designates are thinking, intuition, feeling, and sensation. A 
thinking type thinks things out; an intuitive has a hunch and often 


acts on impulse; a feeling type is governed by value judgments | 


such as what is right or wrong, beautiful or ugly; and a sensation 
type by what he sees, hears, and receives through the medium of 
his other senses—what we sometimes call ‘a down-to-earth type ’. 


- 


Thinking Spiced by Intuition 


Jung cadilefes that he has steered himself through life with — 
thinking spiced by intuition, but certainly (at least in his later — 


years) he has made plenty of use of the other two functions. His 
work is not lacking in value judgments—I have even heard him 
accused of being too moral—and he deeply enjoys such things as 
the beauty of his native Switzerland, good food and wine, and 


the feel of work with his hands. He is interested in literature” 


and art and has written papers on James Joyce’s Ulysses and 
Picasso. He carves in stone and also helped to build his summer 
cottage in a quiet corner of the lake of Zurich. In fact he uses the 
four functions and is, by his own definition, a whole man. 

It is always enjoyable to meet him, and the producer succeeded 


in conveying this well, bringing out the twist of humour which 


came out when he spoke of his grandchildren stealing his hat, the 
slightly idiosyncratic English, and the a of personality 
which still glowed in spite of his many 

The memory of his good relationship saith his father helps us 
to understand Jung’s later interest in religion, the picture of him- 
self emerging from a cocoon of mist and suddenly feeling himself 
as an individual at the age of eleven—which seems to be linked 


with the realization that his father was fallible—foreshadows that 


independence of mind that led him later to study, dissect, and 
analyse the religious attitude and to throw new light on a drive 
that he holds to be at least as important as sex, ‘ Spirit is an 
instinct ’, Jung has said—paradoxical, but then he loves paradox. 

Jung’ S statement, in the interview, that he knew, he did not have 
Believe im, Goat wns he fruit Ga SS 


by becoming aware of it, Fe the oer mee te n ignorance and % he 
‘ing on blasphemy, but Jung’s bras is not 


seeks rather to reconcile what is of value in the histori >w with 
the scientific spirit of our time. “epee 


The Fulfilment of Life : a, ae 


out of his own experience: ae 


Freeman: Does man, do you think, aed to > have the concept of 
sin and evil to live with? Is this part of our Haare? 
Jung: Obviously. : : . 
Freeman: And of a redeemer? : Ee Eo - 
Jung: That is an inevitable consequence. : ay ee 
_ Freeman: This is not a concept which will disappear as we: ae 
become more rational? _ Re 
Jung: I do not believe that man will ever ‘deviate ficuet iach < Pirie! 
original pattern of his being. There will always be such ideas. — st y 


For instance, if you do not directly believe in a personal redeemer, — Reet 
as was the case with Hitler, or the here rome in Russia, then as 
it is an idea, it is a symbolic idea. ae 

a You have written, at one time ey another, some ¥ 
sentences which have surprised me a little, about death: in par- 


ticular I remember you said that death is psychologically just as 
important as birth and like it is an integral part of life. Bok surely : = 
it can’t be like birth if it is an end, can it? = 
Jung: Yes, if it’s an end, and there we are not nee “certain. <== 
_ about this end. Honestly, one cannot be certain about it, because 2% 
you know there are these peculiar faculties of the psyche, that a 
it isn’t entirely confined to space and time; you can have dreams — 
or visions of the future, you can see around corners and such 
things. Only ignorance denies these facts; it is evident that they — be 
do exist, and have existed always. These facts show that the 
Psyche, in part at least, is not dependent upon these confinements. _ 
And then what? When the psyche is not under that obligation to Fs 
live in time and space alone, and obviously it does not, then to fn 
that extent the psyche is not subjected to those laws, and that — 
means a practical continuation of life, of a sort of gee er =% 
existence beyond time and space. td, % 
Freeman: Do you yourself believe death is probably the end? = 
Jung: Well, I can’t say. The word belief is a difficult thing for : a 
me. I don’t believe; I must have a reason for a certain hypothesis, ve 
Either I know a thing, and then I know it—I don’t need to ant 
believe it—I don’t allow myself, for instance, to believe a thing = 
just for the sake of believing it. I can’t believe it, but when there — ts. 
are sufficient reasons for a certain hypothesis, I shall accept, és 
naturally, and I should say: ‘We had to reckon with the — ae Ss 
possibility of so-and-so’. — aa 
_ Freeman: You have told us that we should regard death as being - iva 
a goal and that to shrink away from it is to evade life and make 
life purposeless. What advice would you give to people in their — 
later life to enable them to do this, when most of them must in ay 
_ fact believe that death is the end of everything? __ ; 
_ Jung: I have treated many old people and it is interesting 
_ to watch what the unconscious is doing with the fact that it — 
is apparently threatened with a complete end. It disregards — 
it. Life behaves as if it were going on, and so I think it is — 
- better for an old person to live on, to look forward to the next — 
day, as if he had to spend centuries, and then he lives properly. — ; 
But Was be is afraid Samed be Cheats Sook eae ae raat 
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when he’s living on, ious: feawerd to the a avehanel eins) 
is ahead, then he Sean and that i is ares what the unconscious is 


these é soonething in Se HbRE dacciy Maleweni-aese cana re 
this is merely a fact, a psychological fact—it doesn’t mean to me — mi 
that it proves something. It is simply so. For instance, I may : Si = 
_ know why we need salt, but prefer to eat salt because ort 
better; and so when you think in a certain way you 1 oe 
- considerably better; and I think if you think along the | 
_ nature, then you think properly. F 
: Freeman: As the world becomes more tech 
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collectively. Do you think it possible that the highest development 
of man may be to submerge his own individuality in a kind of 
collective consciousness >? 

Jung: That is hardly possible. A reaction will set in against 
this communal dissociation. Man doesn’t stand for ever his 
nullification. There will be a reaction, and I see it setting in. 
When I think of my patients, they all seek to assure their own 
existence against that complete atomization into nothingness, or 
into meaninglessness. Man cannot stand a’ meaningless life. 
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To understand what Jung means requires hard work and the 
patient observance of all the pheriomena that he classes under the 
heading of ‘ the collective unconscious ’. There is no easy promise 
of a good celestial father, and nothing escapist in his view of 
religion, in fact it implies coming to some sort of terms with the 
dark side of our nature, as Jung did with his own violence. In 
this way each one of us can make some contribution to one of the 
greatest problems of our time. 


Prophet Unarmed 


The Rt. Hon. JOHN STRACHEY, MP., on Leon Trotsky 


T was George Orwell in 1984 who first asserted that forgery 

on the scale of world history could be a worse crime than 

murder. And there is something in it. In the perspective of 

history it may be that the crimes of the Stalin epoch in 
Russia which will stand out will not be the violence, the famines, 
the nnies, the murders. After all, such things as these have 
happened before—time after time in human history. The only 
genuinely original crime of the Stalinist epoch was the attempt 
systematically to falsify the historical record. Of course the 
Stalinists did not carry the thing to the lengths which Orwell 
imagined. But Orwell’s nightmare was only an exaggeration of 
what Stalin actually did. 

Nor is it a mere highbrow whim to say that there is a sense 
in which this crime is worse than murder. For it is the murder 
of a whole people’s sense of reality. It is only by means of the 
historical record that a nation—that mankind itself, for that 
matter—can even attempt to keep in touch with social reality. 
It is only by means of studying what did happen that we can 
ever hope to achieve a rational social purpose. For a government 
to blot out whole vital incidents in a people’s recent past, and 
then to write in forged records of what did mot happen, is a 
truly ghastly crime. For that matter, it is a ghastly crime not 
only against a nation but against individuals, Most people, 
it is true would much rather have their reputations murdered 
than be murdered themselves! But it may be that even this 
is not true of the great actors in history. For to murder the 
reputation of one of these is to murder the immortal part of him. 

I have been reading 
a book called A 
Prophet Unarmed*, 
which is the second 
volume of Mr. Isaac 
Deutscher’s great life 
of Trotsky, Like the 
first volume, it is a 
splendid book, It adds 
to qualities of high 
academic scholarship 
an irreplaceable sense 
of participation in the 
events which -it de- 
scribes, For Mr, Deut- 
scher, as a young man, 
was a member of the 
Polish Communist 
Party and saw at least 
some of these things at 
close quarters, His book 
bears out an aphorism 
which Trotsky himself 
wrote in the fragmen- 
tary diary which he 
kept in his last years of 
exile in the nineteen- 
ticipant can be a pro- 


“Only a par- Trotsky (whose real name was Lev Davidovich Bronshteyn) as Commissar of War: one of 
the illustrations in A Prophet Unarmed 


found observer’. But in addition to all this, the book is of high 
importance because it restores—this is Mr. Deutscher’s own word 
—the reputation of this great and extraordinary man, Leon 
Trotsky: and it does so not only with loving care but also with 
strict impartiality. 

No one, I suppose, outside official Russian circles, would deny 
that Trotsky was a great man. The part he played in human 
history was so important that only historical forgery on the 
Stalinist scale could possibly deny him that epithet. But I suppose 
that many British readers will come to the book demanding to be 
told by Mr. Deutscher whether Trotsky was a good or an evil 
man. Such readers may be disappointed. Mr. Deutscher’s whole 
approach is the very antithesis to the ‘good man—bad man’ 
approach. Yet after reading both this volume and the preceding 
one they will, I think, come to understand the way in which 
Mr. Deutscher looks at things. He evidently feels that it would 
have been un-adult continually to pass moral judgments on the 
tragic events’ of the Russian revolution and its aftermath. He tells 
the story largely without moral comment but with complete 
comprehension of the ethical outlook of such a man as Trotsky. 

On the whole, I think this approach is justified. In many 
respects Trotsky’s errors were intellectual rather than moral. He 
was one of the most brilliant men of our century; but, as this 
record shows, he was very often brilliantly wrong. The gods 
endowed him with almost every gift except two: wisdom and 
self-criticism. On the purely intellectual side, he had a certain 
lack of scepticism about the absolute validity of ideas, his own 
and other people’s. And 
then there was this 
tragic incapacity for 
self-criticism, A start- 
ling example of it is 
afforded by an incident 
which took place long 
after the period covered 
by this book, Again it 
comes from Trotsky’s 
fragmentary diary in 
the nineteen - thirties. 
On one page he gives a 
terse and indeed harsh 
justification for his part 
of the responsibility in 
having, not only the 
Tsar, but the whole of 
the Tsar’s family, shot. 
On another page he 
writes with passionate 
indignation about the 
outrage of  Stalin’s 
persecution not only of 
himself but of his help- 
: less family left behind 
“ers . in Russia. It may be 
objected that the two 
cases are not identical, 
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could have left those pages close together in the diary. 

Mr. Deutscher’s present book deals, however, with a different 
period in Trotsky’s life: the period from 1921 to 1929; the period 
of his long-drawn-out fall from power. The political issues are of 
high and continuing importance. What emerges above all is that 
during the nineteen-twenties Trotsky proposed roughly the same 
economic programme, namely sharply intensified industrialization, 
and heavy pressure on the richer peasants, which Stalin carried 
out in the nineteen-thirties. But Trotsky proposed to carry through 
this Draconian programme, of what he called ‘ primitive socialist 
accumulation ’ without Stalin’s terrible methods. But was Trotsky 
sincere in his protestations of relative mildness and libertarianism ? 
If he had come to supreme power, would he have behaved any 
better than Stalin did? The answer, I should guess, is that Trotsky 
would not have shrunk from something approaching, at any rate, 
Stalin’s ruthlessness with the kulaks. But: he would, I think, have 
shrunk from Stalin’s total destruction of any shred of democracy 
and liberty of opinion within the Bolshevik party itself. 


All this, as Mr. Deutscher says, inevitably raises the general _ 


question: what would have happened if Trotsky and not Stalin 
had won, as, at the start of their duel, seemed highly probable? 
Mr. Deutscher warns us that it is idle to speculate on such 
historical might-have-beens. But I cannot help feeling that it 
would have been something better than what has happened. At 
any rate it could hardly have been worse. 


A Tragedy of Success | 

For the real tragedy of the Russian Revolution is subtle as well 
as profound. In a sense it is the tragedy of success, not the tragedy 
of failure. Stalin’s methods of ‘ primitive socialist accumulation ’” 


succeeded. The kulaks were destroyed. The Russian land was 


collectivized. The peasants were bled white for the sake of rapid 
industrialization. And what is the final result of this success? It 
is the Russia of today. And the cruel fact is that the Russia of 
today, while undoubtedly a strong and in many respects a fine 
country, is not particularly either better or worse than other 
countries at its stage of development. It is an illusion to think 
that it is a country differing in any decisive way from other 
recently developed countries in the world. Contrary to.what most 
people suppose, even the speed of development has been ordinary. 
Russia has been industrialized in about forty years. This is about 
the time it usually takes a country to achieve the primary and 
always painful steps of industrialization. It is true that Stalin has 
proved that the thing can be done without recourse to private 
profit and by means of centralized, state-directed, industry. But 
he has also proved that this method is more rather than less 


painful. Primary accumulation of capital by this new method 


proved in the Russian case at least as physically, morally, and 
intellectually costly as the older method. And at the end of the 
process, the results of each method seem to be similar. By each 
method you get a developed industrial country, sure to grow 
richer and richer. If it is industrialized by the socialist method 


it will have some advantages but also some disadvantages. You- 
may achieve a more sustained rate of growth: but on the other 
hand you will be apt to have an inferior mechanism of consumers’ 


choice. You will get a grossly inferior political system, but on the 
other hand many advantages for military purposes. And so on 
and so forth. Judged by Russian performance in eastern Europe, 
you will not even get a country whose external relations are any 


‘different or any better. 


Thus we come to the bleak conclusion that the Stalinist 
methods were horrible, and their results commonplace. If Trotsky 
had come to power in the nineteen-twenties instead of Stalin, I 
think it probable he would have failed. He was too civilized a 


man to have resorted to the extremities of Stalinism. But would 


not such a failure have been preferable to Stalin’s form of suc- 
cess? As the French mystic, Suzanne Weil, wrote: ‘It is better 
to fail than to succeed in doing harm’, What a trick history has 


played on all those who sympathized ‘with the Bolshevik party 
of the nineteen-twenties! ‘History is more cunning than a of 


us’: and it was Lenin himself who said that. 


All this may seem to suggest that Mr, Deutscher has written a 


political thesis rather than a biography, That would be entirely 


that its ultimate importance lies in the political lessons latent in it. 


called ‘inner party democracy’ can be restored before there is” 


- would entirely agree that such “ inner party democracy’ would ~ 


“the eee were. But wro 
still... . Only a man with curiously blind spots in his make-up 


ary of the past ij thd Marxist social apoE Wha appealing ai 

in the man is that throughout his rise and fall he really cared for a 
the triumph of his ideas, He. struggled, of course, for personal — 
power, but the record shows that he genuinely wanted power in — R 
order to carry out his programme. There is a world of difference ~ ae 
between such a man and Stalin. And it is the very stuff of Gs + 
tragedy to follow Deutscher’s narrative of how the pure power — ; 
seeker such as Stalin almost elways destroys the man who is not “4 
single-minded about power but cares also about the PUP for tas Sal 
which power should be used. 


Political Lessons 


So although Mr. Deutscher’s book can be read anioty as one iss 
of the great biographies of our time, yet I come back to the view 


* if r 

Mr. Deutscher has something very important to say about this. “Hea 
writes, that Trotsky was “ake 
. the representative figure of pre-Stalinist communism and the fini 
precursor of post-Stalinist communism. Yet I do not imagine 


; : 
that the future of communism lies in Trotskyism. I am inclined <> 29 
to think that the historic development is transcending both = 
Stalinism and Trotskyism and is tending towards something — 


broader than either of them. But each of them will probably be 
“transcended” in a different manner. What the Soviet Union and ~ 
communism take over from Stalinism is mainly its practical 
achievement; in other respects, as regards methods of government 

and Political action, ideas and ‘ moral climate’ the legacy of the 

Stalin era is worse ‘than empty; the sooner it is disposed of the a 
better, But precisely in these respects Trotsky has still much to 
offer; and the political development can hardly transcend him 
otherwise than by observing all that is vital in his thought and 
applying it to realities which are far more advanced, varied, and 

’ complex than those he knew. 


a 
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Deutscher’s is fulfilled. As Russia develops, will not educated 
people insist on being allowed to read both Trotsky’s own writings 
and also such books as this containing the true history of ‘his 
struggle for inner party democracy? Mr. Deutscher thinks that 
the only conclusion that they can come to is that Trotsky was 
deluding himself when he thought that democracy within the 
Communist Party could be preserved while all freedom of expres- . 
sion and association was denied to other political parties, In ay.) ae 
striking phrase he says that the Bolsheviks could not give them- 
selves both a monopoly of power and a monopoly of freedom. 
Yet it may be that as a transitional stage some degree of what is 


any possibility of the freedom of rival political parties. Buel. =e 


again be stifled unless it led on to a wider, ‘Treedons of ig oie ot 
and association for all. P 


New Worlds to Diaedvee 

What new worlds the educated cares Sine can use no other 
word—in Russia will discover or rediscover when they get access — 
to such books as this, to Trotsky’s own writing, to Pasternak and 


to so much else in both their own literature and in the literature A 


of the West. Moreover, I think Mr. Deutscher is right in saying 
that this great enlightenment cannot be much longer delayed. 
Already the censorship is half-hearted compared with what itwas 
in Stalin’s time. But you cannot half blot out a nation’s recent = 
past, or half prevent its access to foreign literature. Once even 
the minor tolerations of the Khrushchev régime have been estab- 
lished, there will be no preventing the Russians from learning the — 

truth sooner rather than later. And then, I am convinced, we : 
shall see extraordinary the oe Programme 


Forty twenty-minute Rustian, lessons are ee haute ; , 
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Bristol 


By QUENTIN BELL 


RISTOL is a great busy industrial town; but it has 

something of the charm of a smaller and more countrified 

city. Both its people and its monuments are delightful. 

It pains me to find fault with the place; but I must say 
that Bristol has a much better art gallery than it deserves. Its 
paintings are housed, as so often happens, among stuffed birds, 
model ships and flint arrowheads which, I believe, once had and 
certainly now should have a home of their own. Indeed, if Bristol 
were worth its salt it would have a great maritime museum and 
leave the building in’ Queen Street to the fine arts. It must in 
fairness be said that the city has preserved and uses a fine 
eighteenth-century house in Great George Street and an Eliza- 
bethan dwelling house in Park Row for its collections of the 
applied arts, or for some part of them; but it still remains true 
that the pictures deserve far more space than they have, for there 
is not only an extensive collection of old‘and new masters but 
also a splendid department of Chinese art. 

The largest painting in the gallery is certainly Hogarth’s 
enormous altar-piece from St. Mary Redcliffe consisting of I know 
not how many square yards devoted to the ‘ Sealing of the Tomb ’, 
the ‘ Resurrection’, and the ‘Three Maries at the Sepulchre ’. 
I think it must be allowed that this is a gigantic failure. It has the 
air of grand tragedy played by a troupe of low comedians: the 
funny man taking the part of the high priest, his stooge as a 
workman, the entertainer as an angel, and a gaiety girl, over- 
acting for all she’s worth, as the Magdalen. Here and there a 
helmet, a fold of drapery, the foliage of a tree or Jerusalem in 
the background remind us of the painter’s real genius. The 


moral is that if you are a social realist don’t try for the sublime. 

You may see how this sort of thing ought to be done if you go 
upstairs and look at Pietro da Cortona’s ‘Laban Seeking his 
Idols’. The composition is taut where Hogarth is flaccid, the 
attitudes noble where Hogarth is merely pompous, the figures 
manage to combine grace with monumentality; we in this country 
have never quite found the trick of it. Beside the Pietro da 
Cortona there is a Lebrun which deserves to be better known, for 
the reputation of that arch-academician has been too fiercely 
attacked and this ‘Brazen Serpent’ is in its way a very fine 
painting. 

Before returning to the English school there is a good deal to 
detain us: an extremely charming picture by the master of 
Alkmar; two excellent portraits by Corneille de Lyon; a most 
interesting and highly naturalistic painting: by Crespi; the tight, 
careful, psychologically arresting portrait of Francesco Sforza by 
Ambrogio de Predis; and a gothic, nightmarish and splendidly 
conceived ‘ Descent into Limbo’ by Giovanni Bellini. 

In an adjoining room there is the material for a study of 
English portraiture beginning with the anonymous likeness of an 
Elizabethan lady, a work which has more character, greater move- 
ment, and altogether more ability than the usual stiff, full-length 
piece of this period. There is also the ‘Pot-Boy’, by another 
master who also was more lively and accomplished than most 
English painters of his period. The apogee of the movement is 
represented by two majestic Gainsboroughs and by a Reynolds in 
which that master has found a most satisfactory compromise be- 
tween the grand manner and the intimate family record; its 


Left: ‘Laban Seeking his Idols’, by 


Pietro da Cortona; above: ‘Les 
Adieux ’, by James Tissot: both paint- 
ings from the City Art Gallery, Bristol 
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decline, by Lawrence and Sir Frade ; 

not come off so badly. Lawrence at his best, ina portrait of ano 
woman dressed in black, has a real sense of style and a splendid 
ability to make the most of his situation; Sir Francis Grant, senti- 
mentalizing his subject and turning the tempestuous background 
into a flat studio prop, has, all the same, a professional way of 
organizing his picture and a charming, though obvious, sense of 
colour. The weakness of the school is also apparent in a Gains- 


borough which is fluffy and unconvincing and a Lawrence which is — 


downright vulgar, not to say inept. Perhaps the most instructive 
_ picture in the room is an unfinished portrait of a girl by Lawrence. 
Only the handsome animated head has been worked on; the shoul- 
ders, bosom, and dress being very faintly indicated in pencil. But 
where Lawrence has painted he seems to have carried the work as 
far as he was likely to take it and to have done so with prodigious 
virtuosity. One would like to know whether the work was to be 
finished by another hand. 

It would be interesting to hang Wilson Steer’s picture of Mrs. 
‘Montgomery beside the Gainsboroughs and the Reynolds and see 
how well the Whistlerian convention of portrait painting would 
stand up to the old school. It hangs in another place and has to 
‘compete on unfavourable terms with a Courbet landscape, which 
is fine enough, and with his seascape, ‘ L’Eternité’, which is even 
finer. Also in the same room there is a Tissot, ‘Les Adieux’, 
painted soon after his escape from the Versaillais in 1871, with a 
conscientious affection which is rare in his later works, 


‘Man’s Knowledge of Man 
© e ] 
Biologica 
LESLIE BRENT asks if it 


NYONE who has ever taken the trouble to observe 
people in a crowd—and who among us has not?—must 
have been impressed by the fact that human populations 
are extraordinarily diverse. People differ from each 

other in all kinds of ways, of which sex and skin colour only 
happen to be the most obvious. Other differences include those 
concerning shape and size, complexion and hair colour, intelli- 
gence, knowledge and skills, and manners and emotional make-up. 
It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that each person is biologically 
unique inasmuch as he has features or qualities—or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say a combination of features and 
_ qualities—which are entirely peculiar to himself. 

Some of these are, of course, acquired from the environment— 
skills and manners spring to mind as examples of this—but others 
are inborn and either wholly or at least in part beyond the control 
of the environment. When we speak of an inborn or inherited 
character we do not necessarily mean that, with regard to that 
particular character, the individual is exactly like one or the other 
of his parents; we all know from personal experience that the 
resemblance between parents and their children is often slight, 
and not infrequently remote. What we do mean is that the parents, 
by providing the female egg and the male sperm from which the 
individual has developed, have provided their offspring, unwit- 
tingly, with genetic material which is destined to play an impor- 
tant part in determining the child’s features as development 
proceeds. This genetic material takes the form of tiny, micro- 
- scopic threads—the chromosomes—which are found in the nucleus 
of nearly all human and animal cells, It is on these threads that 
the factors, or genes, controlling the development and mainten- 
ance of individual characters are located. If one bears in mind that 
the number of chromosomes in human beings is forty-six, and that 
each has been estimated to carry many hundreds of genes, each 
controlling at least one character, one will readily appreciate that 
the possible number of combinations is incredibly large and more 
than adequate to provide everyone with a distinctive, and indeed 
unique, biological constitution. 

An exception to this are the so-called identical or one-egg twins, 
who are usually almost indistinguishable from one another and — 
who do not therefore appear to possess a unique individuality. 
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hang alongsic e look cheap. . One cannot qt 


Table’ at Bristol, for it has to compete with one of Spen 
most beautiful late works, with Sickert, Matthew Smith, Gaudier- 


Brzeska and the productions of a great many other excellent — 


twentieth-century paintings. Nevertheless, this any work which, _ 
for him, has an almost casual air is impressive. It is the kind 


of loosely painted work which could easily become trivial; but — 


every brush stroke, every square inch of paint is deliberate, 


necessary and admirable, In the same room, where there is so 


‘much that I ought to attempt to describe, there is a ‘torso by 


Lehmbruck, an artist who is not, I believe, represented in any © 
other British gallery and who certainly should be. I understand that 


this beautiful and sensitive piece of sculpture does not at ‘present — be 


belong to Bristol; I hope it will. 
I did not find any purely abstract works amongst the twentieth- — 


century paintings, but something like pure abstraction may be 


found in the pottery of the T’ang dynasty in the Schiller Colléc- _ 
tion. There is here a perfection of subtlety in the modelling of 
forms for which Mr. Pasmore seems to be looking; a study of | 
exquisite surface qualities to which Mr. Nicholson aspires. I hope 
that these very reputable artists will forgive me if I say that the 
Chinese have done it better; in fact I do not see how anyone could 
surpass them. Their intention was, of course, very different; the 


Chinese were making objects which, ostensibly at all me, were 


useful. Perhaps there may be a moral here. 


Uniqueness 


is a strength or a handicap 


They are identical because they have both been derived from the 
same egg and sperm, for soon after fertilization the young embryo 
accidentally divided into separate and normal individuals. The 
important thing here is that each twin has been supplied with the 


same genetic material. Two-egg twins, on the other hand, are ~ 


derived from two separate eggs fertilized by two different sperms, 
and they therefore start life with a different battery of genes and 
soon develop their own distinctive individuality. Twins have pro- 
vided geneticists with incomparable material for studying the 
relative importance of heredity and environment in human de- 
velopment—a problem which is still by no means settled to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 

Having agreed that genetic diversity is a striking feature of 
mankind, one is entitled to ask whether or not it serves any special 
biological purpose. Apart from the fact that life would almost 
certainly be exceedingly dull if we were all alike, there are good 
grounds for believing that genetic diversity may, in the long run, 
be beneficial to the human species. Thanks to Darwin and those 


_-who have followed him we now know that evolutionary processes 


can occur only if there is genetic diversity among the members of 
a given species. Evolutionary change represents a useful and 
permanent adaptation of a plant or animal species to a changing 
environment, a process which is usually stretched out over vast 
tracts of time and which is therefore understood only in retrospect. 
Animals possessing characters which enable them to survive and 
flourish in a changing world will have a definite advantage over 
those which lack them. Their continued survival, accompanied by 
the elimination of less favourably-endowed creatures, will ensure 
the continuance of the species. In man the situation is rather 
different, because man has succeeded in shielding himself to a 
large extent from the harmful effects of a changing environment. 
But even so one can see wh it is that our diversity may yet turn 
out to be beneficial in unpr ictable ways. 
So far I have discussed external characters which are easily 


observable, even by the layman. When Kipling wrote the Hines: Pe “ie 


For the Colonel’s lady an’ J udy O'Grady 
F Are sisters under their skins! 


he was guilty of a gross over-implieton C 
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there are very many. What I want to show here is that, for once, 


_ genetic diversity—of which the blood-group substances are part 


7 


practicable to classify people into ‘ skin or tissue groups’: 


and parcel—is having some thoroughly disagreeable consequences. 
On the whole these are confined to human beings, simply because 


_ clinicians and surgeons have become so amazingly adept at tinker- 
ing about with the human body and its organs, thus creating 
- entirely artificial biological situations. 


£ , 
~ 


Blood Transfusions 


_ Blood transfusions have become an integral part of the modern 
hospital service, but one tends to forget that as recently as the 


first world war (and even more recently than that) people have 


died because they have been transfused with blood from donors 
of a different blood group. The injection of foreign blood-group 
substances will induce the body’s lymph glands to produce sub- 
stances—the antibodies—which will combine with and destroy 
the foreign material. This will cancel out any possible benefits 
which the transfused blood might have conferred on the patient. 
This immunity response against foreign substances is decidedly 


harmful in this particular instance, but more usually it is highly 


desirable because it represents the body’ s first-line defence against 
potentially harmful bacteria, viruses, parasites, and other micro- 
organisms. The problems of blood transfusion are, in a sense, the 
price we have to pay for a highly efficient and ever-ready defence 
mechanism protecting us against disease. In this particular case 
we have fortunately learned how to ayoid paying the price; the 
discovery that, in standard blood transfusions, only four or five 
of the many known blood-group substances are of crucial impor- 
tance, has helped us to divide people into a small number of 
major blood groups. Provided that the blood donor and the 


; recipient belong to the same group, we can be certain that no 


immunity reaction develops and that the foreign blood fulfils a 
useful if transient function. 

Skin grafting illustrates perhaps even more dramatically the 
disadvantage of genetic diversity. At present the surgeon is con- 


- fined to the patient’s own tissues in the repair of major wounds 


and defects, and frequently—especially after a patient has suffered 
from extensive burns—the surgeon wishes that he could make use 
of skin and other tissues obtained in good condition from voluntary 
donors or from corpses immediately after death, when the indi- 
vidual tissues themselves are, biologically speaking, still alive. 
But he is usually prevented from doing this by the knowledge 
that, within a week or two from grafting, the foreign tissues would 
be rejected by the patient’s body, again as the result of antibody 
production in the lymph glands. Experiments have shown that 
animals, and men also, differ from each other by a large number 
of tissue substances or antigens, and that the strength of the 
reaction against foreign grafts provides a reliable measure of the 
degree of chemical, and therefore of genetic, difference between 
the graft donor and the graft receiver. Unfortunately for us the 
number of these tissue antigens involved i is so large that it is not 
each 
individual is pretty well unique in the composition of his tissue 
antigens and, to all intents and purposes, forms a ‘tissue group ” 


of his own! 


Advantages of One-Egg Twins 
So, with a few notable but isolated exceptions, which mercifully 
include the cornea (the membrane overlying the pupil of the eye, 


on the transparency of which our eyesight depends) foreign tissue 


grafts cannot at present be used in plastic surgery. Provided that 
graft donor and recipient are one-egg twins, these rather bleak 
remarks do not apply: one-egg twins, being genetically identical, 
have exactly the same blood and tissue antigens. Consequently 
they will not destroy grafts transplanted from one to another—a 


useful if limited dispensation. 


Great efforts are being made to discover ways and means of 
avoiding the immunity reaction against foreign tissues, and at a 
laboratory level at least some striking successes have been reported. 
For peerteple, injecting embryonic or newborn mice with living 


an 


7 foreign « 
~ react against either the mic cells or against skin grafts of 


as been found to d destroy ater pe ability 


same genetic constitution transplanted to these mice later in life. 

It has also been found that heavy doses of x-rays will impair the 
immune defence mechanism of adult mice so severely that foreign 
bone marrow or spleen grafts will subsequently be accepted. The 
importance of this last discovery lies in the fact that the foreign 
bone marrow at the same time protects the mouse against the 
deadly effects of the rays themselves—an observation which has 


recently encouraged a French doctor to carry out what might -— 


otherwise have appeared a rather desperate, and perhaps even 
reckless, venture in human therapy. 

In the case of the six unfortunate Yugoslav scientists who were 
exposed to lethal doses of x-irradiation as the result of an ex-_ 
plosion in a nuclear reactor, Dr. Mathe, taking a cue from the 
animal experiments, decided to inject his patients with foreign 
bone marrow, which was accordingly collected from a number of 
volunteers and injected into the patients’ bloodstreams at the 
earliest opportunity. This therapy proved to be remarkably suc- 
cessful, for each of the patients recovered and is, so far as I know, 


healthy to this day. It remains to be seen whether the bone marrow | 


will have conferred permanent protection upon the recipients, and 
whether unforeseen side-effects may not become evident as time 
goes on. There is, for example, good reason to fear that grafts of 
this kind might react against the tissue antigens of the recipients. 
This is an entirely new concept, which may have to be taken 
seriously long after the problem of how to make tissue grafts 
acceptable to their hosts has been solved. 

Although we have no reason to regret it from an evolutionary 
point of view, genetic diversity shows itself as an uncomfortable 
legacy in the highly artificial situations.which are created by the 
advances in modern biology and surgery. But it would be a mistake 
to be too gloomy about this. Scientists are constantly finding new 
ways of preventing this sort of biological hazard. 

—General Overseas Service 


Under the Hill 


Suppose your eyes 

Stared into time’s heart for a moment, 

Finding under the hill 

The cavern where he drowses still 
Beneath the heather-roots, hearing the centuries run slow; 


Suppose that what you saw 

Among lost rivers, stony trees, 

Was the old veritable king, 

Gold-helmeted, the great cross-hilted sword 
Quiet on his knees, 

His iron peers round him in a ring; 


Taught by this vision 

Suppose you grope your way 

Through pot-hole and dripping vein 

To his sunk monarchy, 

And put the question, is not our ill day 
Dark enough yet to call him out again— 


Do not imagine he will let you know 
More than you know now 

Which way the dice will fall. 

He will choose his own day, 

Not yours or mine; waken to the call 

Not of yours or mine but his own passion, 
Know his own enemies, not yours or mine, 
Order the battle after his own fashion. 


What if he cares no more for such posterity 

As you and I? 

Maybe it is for the badger and the water-rat, 

Mirkwood again and the encroaching salt-flat, 

That he spells victory. 
, GRAHAM HouUGH 


For the man who wants the best. \.ia of Stereo... 


and Monophonic listening (including V.H.F.) 


If your choice is a radiogram it can now 
be magnificently satisfied : everything you could want, 
every listening experience you could ask for is yours 
~ with the Grundig Gainsborough. Here in the one elegant cabinet 
are more refinements, better performance, finer quality 
than in any Grundig radiogram hitherto, 


STAR SELECTION 


% Four specially designed stereophonically mounted speakers. 
%* A choice of stereo or mono disc reproduction. 

% Four speed autochanger (78, 45, 334 and 16 rpm). 

% Very high fidelity response. 

% Four special tone controls. 

% All-wave radio reception (L, M, S and VHF/FM). 

* Two built-in aerials. 

3% Wired space and facilities for inclusion of the 
Grundig TM 60 (Stereo Tape Deck). 


Ask your Grundig Approved Dealer for a 
demonstration of this magnificent instrument, 
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STEREOPHONIC RADIOGRAM 
Price 1§§ Guineas 


GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 


Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26 
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Piease send me the illustrated literature on the Grundig Gainsborough, 


FREE 


I]lustrated 
Brochure 


Space doesn’t permit 
us to do justice to all 
the refinements that 
the Gainsborough 
offers to its owner. 
Please fill in and post 
this coupon for the 
free illustrated 
brochure which tells 
you how you can have 
the world of sound 


at your fingertips, 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


October 21—27 


Wednesday, October 21 

The French Government says that it does 
not want a ‘summit’ meeting before 
next spring : 

Archbishop Makarios suspends constitu- 
tional talks with the Turkish Cypriot 
leaders in view of reported smuggling of 
arms by Turkish Cypriots into Gyprus 

The British motor industry books orders 
worth over £25,000,000 on the first day 
of the Motor Show 


Thursday, October 22 

French police arrest more than 100 
members of an underground Algerian 
nationalist organization in Paris, includ- 
ing thirteen out-of fifteen wanted rebel 
leaders 

The Lord Chief Justice, Lord Parker, says 
that the present methods of detection 
by the police will have to be considerably 
improved to deal with the ‘ tremendous 
upsurge in crime’ 

A report on the new towns by the Develop- 
ment Corporations is published 


Friday, October 23 

India protests to China about a clash on 
the frontier in which they say that seven- 
teen Indian policemen were killed 

India and Pakistan announce that they 
have settled all outstanding disputes on 
the India-East Pakistan border 

Mr. Khrushchev accepts an invitation to 
visit France at a date to be arranged 


Saturday, October 24 

Mr. Nehru appeals to Indians to show ‘ re- 
straint and responsibility’ over the latest 
clash with Chinese troops on the border 

The unofficial strike of tugmen on the 
Mersey holds up the movement of liners 
and cargo ships 


Sunday, October 25 

‘The Home Office states that thirty-six men 
‘of undetermined nationality’ have 
attempted to land in England with forged 
Indian passports 

M. Debré, the French Prime Minister, 
announces that Dr, Adenauer is to visit 
France in the next few weeks as the 
guest of General de Gaulle 


Monday, October 26 


The first photograph of the far side of the 
Moon, taken by the Russian moon-rocket, 
is released by Moscow (see page 719) 

An unofficial strike of dining-car staffs 
affects trains running between London 
and Manchester and Liverpool 


Tuesday, October 27 


In the absence of Her Majesty, the Queen’s 
Speech—giving the outline of — the 
Government’s legislative programme for 
the session—is read: to the House of 
Commons by. the Lord Chancellor. 
Measures are promised to maintain full 
employment and to benefit pensioners 
and widows 

The Prime Minister makes a statement 
about the Summit Conference 

Gales sweep Britain 


THE LISTENER OCTOBER 29 1959 


Princess Margaret shaki 


OSES REET 


The Duke of Edinburgh watching a model being tested at the new ship hydrodynamics 
laboratory of the National Physical Laboratory at Feltham, Middlesex, which he opened 
on October 19. On the right of the platform is Lord Hailsham, Lord Privy Seal, who 
has been made responsible by the Prime Minister for scientific and technological 


development 
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The new Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Harry Hylton-Foster, g.c. Sir Harry, Salvatore Quasimodo, the Italian poet, who has been 
who is fifty-four, is Conservative M.P. for the awarded the 1959 Nobel Prize for Literature, He is seen 
a young billiards player when she visited youth Cities of London and Westminster, and was formerly in the photograph holding a model of a sputnik presented 
ondsey, on October 20 Solicitor-General to him during a recent visit to Russia 


ford University: the new lecture hall (architect: Basil Ward) of the Dyson Perrins. The sixteenth-century astronomical clock of Hampton Court Palace being 
outh Parks Road. Lefr, the renovated front of the Sheldonian Theatre removed last week for regilding and an overhaul 


ngers for the new Bradwell (Essex) nuclear power station being 

ce through Bradwell village last week, its diameter of twenty feet 

he houses. Weighing 200 tons and 100 feet long, these exchangers 

these last few miles of the journey from Tees-side, where they in aircraft of the Automobile Association’s*new flying patrol which will be used to spot motorists 
were made, by sea in trouble on the London-Birmingham motorway 


HOW TO BE A CHAIRMAN 
By PODALIRIUS 


Business executives, says a doctor, should eat and work 
less, have longer holidays, and take a nap after lunch. 
Then they’d be healthier. Life, he adds, has become for 
them a series of unbiological excesses with no time to 
stand and stare. 

A nap after lunch?—Excellent, though a few executives 
are already taking a nap more often, having acquired the 
trick of narrowing their eyes for long periods to mere 
unfathomable slits. They seem therefore at the conference 
to be all ears, ready to pounce at any moment, when in 
fact they’re sound asleep. The majority, however, have 
not acquired the trick; and if they do attempt a nap in 
the office after lunch some thrusting young executive is 
sure to pad in with a sheaf of papers on, say, the shorter 
_ working week—for factory staff. ‘You were quite right, 
the old boy really was snoring. is an unwelcome remark 
to penetrate the sound proofing. Motto number one for 
business men: if you sleep on the job, don’t seem to. 

The long working days and short holidays of business 
men spring from the pretty notion that, if you do sixty 
hours work a week instead of forty, you achieve sixty 
instead of forty units of effective work. But sixty hours of 
brainwork may produce much less than forty—for quality, 
not quantity, is the goal. Motto number two for business 
,men: more work less effort. 

And finally, food. That unbiological excess, the foment 
lunch, is one occasion when business men do stand or 
_. rather sit and stare—at the portions of smoked salmon or 
asparagus tips or ravioli laid before them as preliminaries 
by their Soho acolytes. They stare, many of them, in 
dismay. Smoked salmon is all very well, but not four or 
five times a week; and many executives tell me they would 
usually settle for a small portion of steak and kidney pie, 
followed by some in-season fresh fruit. And why don’t 
they?—-Because they’d lose face. Motto number three for 
business men: lose face so long as you're losing weight 
as well. — he 

Some of the brightest business men I have known retired 
at forty. And when asked why: ‘ Because it’s a crazy 
life, doc’, they’d say. ‘I’m retiring to a little farm I’ve 
bought me”. Not all executives can do that, but they can 
at least remember Voltaire and cultivate their gardens; 
and I would add, eat its produce. In that way, if ability 
doesn’t get them into the chairman’s seat, longevity will. 
They all, for some reason, want to be chairmen: an 
ambition that chairmen find very odd indeed. 

1 * * 

Indeed, Podalirius, the chairman-minded ehecutine, is 
beset with problems as he endures long, semi-wakeful hours 
at the conference and luncheon tables. Not the least of 


is often lacking in vital factors. T hat’s why the wisest make 
good this deficiency by sprinkling a little Bemax on their 
food each day. Why? Because Bemax is stabilized wheat 
germ—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral supple- 
_ ment known to man. It’s available from chemists. 

THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS. A second series 
of selected Podalirius articles is now available in booklet 
form. Write to the address below for your free copy. 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by — 
Vitamins Limited, Upper Mall, London, W.6 — 


which is met with knife and fork in hand. For today’s food . 


Is he the 
greatest — 
living == 


Frenchman? 


Rebel and patriot in defeat:. Spauntenhinten and statesman in- 
victory—is he France’s greatest man since Clemenceau? Or even 
since Napoleon? Certainly he is the most famous, yet the least ae oa 
known, Frenchman of our time. In the third and final volume _ 

_ of his memoirs, General de Gaulle paints a vivid, and some- pat 
times violent, picture of France, from the liberation to his ; ceed 
abdication of power, astonishing both to France and to the 
world in 1946. Of the post-war upheaval he pela: ‘Vaan 

Nig’ ane ou Ae restoration ofa bankrupt country. 

How he quashed the resistance riots in. 31 ae ae. oe 

_ What he planned for Petain. he aay 
Why he took the Communists into his Government. Ries 
This is both a contribution to ponleninatsa history and a 
revealing personal document. — 


Extracts from this third and final volume of 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
GENERAL DE GAULLE 
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do they work to enable us, say, to learn | 


- it seems that the responses of the brain — 
nd on a system of repetitions, and this is 
triking a feature of nervous system activity 


reotyped and characteristic that the. indi- 
al finds them difficult to change. 


rts of the brain are destroyed, but while the © 
>is intact ‘we preserve a capacity to, say, 
swim or cycle in our own peculiar way even 
_ after many years of neglect. : 


like swimming, it seems _Probable 
e movements that are successful give a 
tobe boost to the personal feeling part of 
rain. This seems to have the capacity to 
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ae ae the nerve ‘cells repeat the pattern of 


= use of his brain | - their previous response. There are many fascin- 


ating aspects of this problem but I would 
_ specially like to mention one: that the nerve 


ats in the brain are not inactive structures 
_ waiting to be stimulated, but even when we 


- think we are doing nothing or when we are 
asleep they discharge spontaneously to stimulate 


~ other cells. There are reasons for suggesting that 
_ this spontaneous nerve-cell activity 
(that is, spreads) through previously established 

_ patterns of response; and in this way strengthens 


ramifies 


and maintains memories, or patterns, of previous 


_ responses. This theory fits in with a number of 


‘observations on the behaviour of memory in 


relation to head injury and old age, the study 


of which is of great interest from the point of 
view of brain mechanisms. 


- Fortunately the almost continual activity of 
brain cells creates no sensation of any kind or 
_ we should be overwhelmed by what is a terrify- 
ing conception of 10,000,000,000 nerve cells 
working: hard night and day to preserve our 


memories. 


Unanswered Questions 

‘There are many unanswered questions. Thus, 
while it seems probable that our brain cells are 
constantly working to maintain our memories, 
it is by no means clear how we manage to recall 
one of these memories into consciousness, and 


of course the processes of consecutive thought 


depend very much on bringing forward one 


memory after another. What is more, the se- 


quence of memories during consecutive thought 
becomes for most people highly repetitive. So 


to throw a-ball or to cycle? In the first’ much so that we can often anticipate the remarks 


our friends are going to make. Further, we are 
_all familiar with the old person who, having lost 
his capacity to remember recent events, will 


methods of, say, walking or writing become repeat a familiar story in response to a certain 


remark as often as you like to make it. 

Thus there are close similarities, from the 
physiological standpoint, between the memory 
of the sequence of movements enabling us to 


~ walk in our own way, and the sequence of 


‘memories that occur in our own peculiar pattern 
_ of consecutive thought. 
As to how our innumerable memories can be 
brought to bear on our daily activities, we do 
_know that when nerve cells work very strongly 
they increase their effectiveness by discharging 
impulses to other cells at increased speeds, some- 
times at rates of as much as 500 times a second. 
Each impulse is an intricate process of physio- 
chemical response which can be detected by 
amplifying the electrical effects that accompany 
it. Another factor of great importance in brain 
activity is the recent discovery of alerting 
systems ‘which make various parts of the 
“nervous system pay attention to what is happen- 
ing, so that it is now easier to understand 
physiologically why people often see little even 
though their eyes are open. These two factors 
.—an intense physiological alerting plus a burst 
of high-speed cell activity—may be concerned 


with our capacity to recall some thought. 


It is a great responsibility to be endowed with 


a normal brain, and it is disturbing to observe 


that so few people really take the trouble to 
train this wonderful mechanism. A question that 
many people find of interest and importance is 
to consider whether we can hope to improve 
or develop the quality of brain training in our- 
selves and in our children. I would like to make 
some comments that may be of interest to those 
of you who are parents and to those who are 
interested in education. 


Elaboration of the Feelings of Infancy 
In the first place, owing to the invariable 
tendency to repetitions in the brain, a person’s 


general attitude to life and people often depends | 
‘very much on a repetition and elaboration of 


his feelings in infancy towards his parents, 
especially the mother. The earliest responses 


begin to make patterns of a rigid type, because 


they are forged with the bonds of the feeling 
side of life, which seems to ‘call the tune’ 


even in infancy: Psycho-analysts have demon-— 


strated the connexion between adult behaviour 
and the environment in infancy, and now we 
can think physiologically of this connexion. 


Hence the enormous importance of what we 


call the good mother in the development of 
‘normal’ behaviour patterns. To be more pre- 
cise, it is important to realize that at birth the 


most important messages to the brain probably 


come from the infant’s mouth and lips. Because 


of this, the stage should be properly set for the ; 


process of feeding so that this function becomes 
associated with a pleasurable relationship with 
the mother. 


The physiology of this powerful personal feel-- 


ing reaction seems to depend, as I have said, 
on a_ powerful boosting system which 
strengthens reactions considered favourable; this 
seems to act through.a part of the brain called 
the hypothalamus and its connexions with the 
frontal lobes. So it is most important that the 
infant should derive a pleasurable sensation in 
relation to the mother, who is the most im- 
portant person at this stage in development. 


Acquired Intelligence 


This boosting or facilitating mechanism con- 
cerned with a pleasurable response for the indi- 
vidual is so powerful that it seems possible that 
an ingenious mother could encourage her infant 
to take a special interest in, say, music or in 
acquiring interests in such a way as to have a 
profound effect on the child’s future interests 
and intelligence. Certainly it has been shown 
that if neglected and deprived children are taken 
into a good home, their intelligence often in- 
creases to.a striking extent. On the basis of this 
conception, therefore, intelligence might be 
much more acquired than is generally thought 
probable. If this proves to be a sound proposi- 
tion, it becomes important to encourage some 
interest in learning in infancy, several years 


REVOLUTION that nobody noticed 

has been happening in our own 
homes. It is turning us all into people 
who depend on steel. 

Steel for consumer goods was rare 
in grandmother’s day. The great 
steel invasion really began in full 
force in the early 1920’s. How far 
has it gone? How much have we 
come to rely on steel in our daily 
lives ? 

Let’s look into a modern home 
and find out. 


HOW MUCH STEEL? 


Ask a typical housewife how much 
steel she handles in an ordinary day. 

“Steel?” she’ll probably say. 
“Well, there’s some in the car J 
suppose.” 

That’s about as far as most people 
get. Actually for going about the 
daily business of living - cooking, 


THE -LIS.TENER 


cleaning, child-coping, travelling, 
working, playing - she and her family 
are using steel almost all the time. 

The picture above gives some 
idea of the amount of steel in just 
one room of a modern home. The 
score : 26 different kinds of article, 
useful, pleasant, time-saving, labour- 
saving — or even indispensable. All of 
them made wholly or partly of steel. 
And you can’t see the boiler, the 
gas-poker, the vacuum cleaner or 
the electric polisher. 

Nowadays we’d be lost without our 
many servants made of steel. So it’s 
a good thing for us all that British 
steel is as cheap as it is versatile. 
The Steel Industry is working out 
new cost-cutting methods all the 
time - with the result that steel 
prices have not risen at anything like 
the rate of many of the things we 
have to pay for. 
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All these are made wholly or partly of steel 


1. Wall lamp 
2. Cans 
3. Cupboard 
4, Saucepans 
5. Can opener 
6. Kitchen 
implements 
7. Switches 


8. Electric iron 

9, Toaster 

10. Coffee 

ercolator 

11. ker 

12, Spin dryer 

13. Washing 
machine 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


Mixer 
Sieve 
Mixing 
bowl 
Scales 
Kitchen 
knife 
Stool 


20. Toy bus 

21. Kitchen unit 

22. Sink 

23. Colander 

24. Taps 

25. Electric 
kettle 

26. Refrigerator 
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Teadse eects is, a Helinces ‘still influenced a 
> too era by retrospective studies of the 
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~ O the ee of the 3 river in the Kuala 
_. Selangor area of Malaya there is a plain, 
bordering the sea and stretching for 
- miles, that grows very good rice and is 
‘Tanjong Karang. In the rainy season, or 
aps I should say the rainier season, it was 


an area Saar ten les north of the river 
led Sungei Besar—the Malay words for ‘ big 
r’. The heavy rains had made it impossible 


tor launch and go ashore opposite the place 


The sea was calm, and as we moved out of the 
tuary the fishing vessels were drifting out on 
wu ebb tide, their sails flapping idly. There were 
no clouds i in the sky and it was going to be hot. 
The shore on that coast shelves gradually, and | 


to alter course frequently to avoid the mud 
nks and the long rows of wooden posts which 
set across the current to entice the fish into 
e traps at one end of them. I think you would 
e found those traps fascinating: they cost as 


is a platform on which a little house ‘is 
and, day in; day out, a fisherman stays 
whose sole job it is to raise and lower the 
mple. and ingenious affair: the fish feed on 
marine growth on the poles and gradually 
them along until they find themselves in 
from which they cannot escape. 

ently we arrived opposite the opening in 
- mangroves which was Sungei Besar, and the 


mile from the shore, with a stretch — 
i to be Sparen before we could 


if not popes, to go along the mud 


go by road so we decided to use the district 


were trying to reach. It was a lovely day. 


we made our way northwards the helmsman ~ 


uch as £1,000 to make, and above the maze 


yhenever he sees fish caught in it. It is a 


a turned the | launch in, while a leadsman_ 
air nid out the depth. We anchored 


y in this dotuitry at least, fod I think in the 


‘U.S.A., to concentrate especially on the avoid- 
ance ae psychological injuries or upsets in the 


nception ion is s of obvious importance in 


Avis 3 235 


earliest years of life, whereas physiological con- 
- cepts suggest that a more positive attitude to the 
- of the most important problems facing nena 
In each generation a handful of children are 


infant’s interests would pay high dividends. 


By D. Cc. ‘HORTON 


watching ia us and he and t his men were soon 
slithering and sliding over the mud towards us 
in their boats—long, fairly narrow craft which 
* log be sailed, rowed, paddled, or pushed. 

- The Haji came aboard first. He was an old 


man, wearing the green turban which signified 


that he had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
his wise and wrinkled face broke into a charming 
smile as he welcomed me with the courtesy 


which is traditional among the Malays. It had 


‘ 


. 


started to rain, and by the time we were all in 
_ the boats with our gear we were soaked. The 
- tide was going out, and after the boats had been 
pushed and pulled with much grunting and 
shouting over yards of the shiny brown mud 
there came a point at which they stuck and 
would go no farther. 

There was nothing for it but to put ourselves 
over the side, and with mud up to our waists 
the party squelched and sloshed towards the 
shore, carrying with it the boxes containing the 


land records and the money that I should be 


paying out later to the people for them to buy 
rice seed. I had just reached the shore when 
- there was a cry, and I looked round to see two 
men down in the mud and their boxes disap- 


pearing into the ooze. At once there was a mad 


galloping from the beach as the spectators tried 


to reach the men and help with the boxes; and 
by the time the yelling and excitement had died 
down there was no sign of one box which had 
held part of the money. I was frantic, because 
there were several hundred dollars in it, and 


‘Haji Ali urged on his people to search, but in 


their enthusiasm they had churned up the area 


so much that it was impossible to tell where the 


box had gone down. 4 

‘Haji’, I said, ‘we will have to go on with 
the work, and hope that your men will find the 
‘box’. 

‘Very well, sir’, he said; and after we had 
scraped and cleaned ourselves as best we could 
we went on to his office and started interviewing 
several hundreds of rice planters who were wait- 
ing for their money. All the time I was waiting 
_ to hear that the searchers had found the missing 


Pa but when we called a halt at midday there 


using their brains. is any event they ten 


misfits among ordinary people and ae 
counter ‘great difficulties with their Personal 1 


produce. 
mittee of experts employed to advise continually 
on the education of each infant prodigy that 
appears on the scene. But that is another matter. 
What I have tried to show here is that modern 
physiological concepts and the. use of the 
physiological approach can contribute to some 


today.—Network Three 


was no word from the beach, and the tide was 
coming in. 

Haji Ali asked me to take food with him, and 
led the way to his house, which was built in the 
Malay fashion on wooden supports some six feet 
off the ground. He had invited one or two of his 
friends and some of the village elders to join us, 
and after removing my shoes I went up the steps 
and sat by him on the floor. Soon we were 
enjoying an enormous and delicious curry with 
wonderful rice and little side dishes. There fol- 
lowed very sweet coffee, and while we gossiped 
about the state of the weather and the prospects 
of the harvest to come Haji Alt gestured 
discreetly with his thumb towards an old and 
wizened man sitting across the room. 
Pak Jambu—the pavrang "; he said in tones of 
respect. 


The Significant Magician 
I looked at the old man with interest, for a 
pawang, Or magician, was a person of great 


significance in the life of the Malays, and © 


although his assistance is invoked less than it 
used to be, in that area anyway he was frequently 
called upon to make magic with the help of his 
familiar spirit. That, incidentally, runs in the 
family, and helps the pawang to deal with spirits 
of an evil nature whenever he is called upon to 
improve and safeguard such operations as sow- 
ing the padi, reaping, clearing the jungle for 
planting, fishing, and so on. Most of his magical 
practices are prohibitory : for instance, the people 
could cut their harvests only on certain days, 
and they were only to use a certain kind of 
small knife to reap with—not a sickle. The padi 
—that is the rice before it has been husked—had 
to be threshed by hitting it against the inside of 
of a box. For such directions the pawang was 
entitled to small fees, particularly if the harvests 
were good. 

Although the pawang’s office was usually 
hereditary there were several ways in which a 
man could become a magician, and one of the 
oddest I remember went like this. The candidate 
had to meet the ghost of a murdered man, and 


we should attempt to encourage both in hea 
- interest of the happiness of the child and in the _ 
interest of the advances in knowledge he may _ 
What I would like to see is a com- 


* That’s 


at the head and one at the foot of the 


knowing the strong aversion the Malays have to 
ghosts, and especially those of people who have 


been murdered, it always struck me that such a 


condition in itself was a big test of nerve, But 


it was the way in which it was done that fasci- 


nated me. 

With the help of a friend the embryo magician 
had to get the midrib of the ivory nut palm, 
which was to be laid on the grave of the 
murdered man, and then he had to get two 
more midribs of the same kind of palm which 
were intended to represent canoe paddles. These 
midribs were all laid on the grave at a time 
when the moon was full on a Tues- 
day. After that the grave was fumi- 
gated by going round it three times 
carrying incense in a vessel, and at 
the same time calling on the murdered 
man by name. After that the first 
midrib was fumigated and laid on the 
head of the grave, while the magi- 
cian-to-be called upon the name of 
Allah seven times. Then the two men 
would take up sitting positions, one 


grave, and begin using the other two 
palm midribs as canoe paddles. If all 
had gone well an old man would 
appear, and the candidate would then 
ask him to help him make magic and 
become a pawang. After that it was 
up to the newly fledged pawang to 
prove himself to the community with 
his magic. 

The pawang of Sugei Besar had 
been at his trade for many years, and 
as we sat digesting our lunch, to the 
accompaniment of many appreciative ° 
belches, a thought occurred to me. 

* Haji’, I said, ‘have your men been 
able to find our lost cash box yet?’ 

‘No, sir; and now the tide is high 
and it is impossible to look any more’ 

‘Do you think the pawang routes care to see 
whether he could find the place where the box 
went down by using his magic?’ I asked. Out 
of politeness I had not addressed the pawang 
direct, but he had been listening, and when Haji 
Ali repeated the question to him he did not 
reply at once, but lowered his gaze and sat in 


thought. At length he spoke, but in a voice so 


low that I could not hear what he said. 

Then the Haji turned to me: ‘He says that 
he is willing to try to recover the cash box, but 
first he must consult his spirit to see whether it 
approves ’. 

I would have liked to follow the pawang 
back to his house where he was to commune 
with his spirit, because I had once seen another 
Pawang consult his familiar and the rites he 
used were intriguing. He had gone outside his 
house with two bananas, two chews of betel nut, 
three different kinds of rice, a birch of seven 
branches, and an egg. All these he put down 
under a tree specially selected for the purpose, 
and cracked the egg. Then he lit a beeswax 
taper, and waved it about. When he finally set 
it down on the ground it began to burn with 
a blue flame that gradually got dimmer and 


dimmer, until it almost went out. When he saw - 
“He has promised - 


that, the pawang exclaimed: 
to help’, and went to work, convinced that he 


would be successful. 


The Haji and I had to get back to the office, 
and while we were giving out the money a 


attempt to divine where our box lay, as soon as 


the tide had gone down enough. Presently, while 


we were waiting for the tide to go down, the 


Haji told me about the prowess of the pawang, — 
and his diverse gifts. It appeared that in his — 


younger days he had been in great demand by 
the Chinese and Malay tin miners. 

‘ Why the tin miners? ’ I asked. 

‘Because the pawang was able to find where 
the tin lay beneath the ground ’. 

I expressed polite astonishment, but the Haji 


*I saw the pawang approach- : 
ing ....dressed in the regalia 
handed down to him by his 
father .. . and followed by a 
young man carrying a long 
bundle shrouded in cloth’ 
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insisted that the pawang was able to do this. 

‘How did he manage it? ’ I asked. 

‘ Ah, that was the pawang’s secret, but it was 
in the same way that he will find your box for 
you—you will see’ 

A’ few minutes pee there was a stir in the 
crowd and I saw the pawang approaching. He 
was dressed in the regalia that had been handed 
down to him by his father, who had been a 
noted magician. It consisted of the ordinary 
Malay dress of a sarong and baju, which is a 
coat, and several silver ornaments of a peculiar 
shape. His headdress was elaborate, and he was 
followed by a young man carrying a long bundle 


_ shrouded in cloth. 


At the edge of the beach they got into a canoe 
and were poled out near to the buoy which 
marked the spot and which was’ now resting 
in the mud. The canoe stopped and everybody 
was silent. The pawang seemed to sink into a 
“trance, and for several minutes there was only 
the sound of little waves lapping further 
out. Then apparently without conscious volition 
the pawang’s arms rose with his hands open. 
The young man, who was sitting in front and 
facing him, unrolled the long bundle and 
I could see that it was three pieces of rattan 
cane, tied together to make a rod. He put one 
end of it in the pawang’s hands. Then the 


other men in the canoe pushed the canoe over 


the mud, making a clumsy circle. 
Haji Ab beside me was staring at the rod. 


message meer to say that the pawang had ~ 
found the omens favourable and would make an 


guieeicg: and thee dp eet to bend as the i 
canoe was forced round. It began to curve quite — 
distinctly as if the tip was being pulled down 
and we could see that there was considerable 


strain on the pawang’s wrists. / 


‘He’s found it’, said the Haji, ‘I’ve seen ia 


ra the same aan when he’s been looking for 


tin’. 
A pole was thrust down at the place to wien 


f" 


y 


the tip of the rod pointed. The young assistant — 


then took the rod from the pawang’s — 
and he collapsed in the bottom of the canoe 
apparently quite exhausted. - 


mattocks and spades and we were 
the pole was stuck in the mud. The 


again, and several men up to their 
waists in mud struggled out to the 
pole and began probing. There was a 
low murmur of sound from the beach 
where a crowd was watching, but 
around us the only noise was from 
the soft slosh of the spades and the 
skittering of the mud hoppers, those 
extraordinary little fish that can 


enormous eyes are like searchlights, 
close together in their heads. The 


getting unbearable there was a shout 
from one of the men—his spade had 
struck something. All the others 
gathered round, and pushing in their 
spades they gradually heaved up a 
mud-smeared object. 
missing box. : 

. They brought it to the canoe, and 


our hands. 
spirit had served him well. But I 
think some evil spirits must have been at work 


It was the 


we hastily wiped off the mud with 
The pawang’s familiar — 


The Haji called for men to bring 
pushed out in another canoe to where — 


tide had left the. surface smooth ~ 


climb trees and whose comparatively - 


tension grew, and just when it was — 


earlier in the day during the first search, for — 


the lock was missing—and so was the money. 
—Home Service — 


Crows 


If they sleep in the one tree or group of trees ~ 
It can only be 

As men will sleep in the one ae 

For their separate, not their mutual, convenience. | 
In the field they make this plain enough. 

They are not even indifferent to each other. 


Obscene; 

Not in imagination 

Where we hear the ragged filth of their wings - 
still 

Trailing through the space of the tormented | 
mind, 

But in themselves: 


In the black and stalking claws, in the hunched ~ 


shoulders, 
In the little eyes 
Shutteréd from everything 
But the worm or seed or beetle that the bill can 
suddenly © 
Locate, possess, destroy. 
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: "Problems of a British Composer 
_ Sir—In his excellent talk on the ‘ Problems 
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Sustiy stressed the existence of a sort of ‘ smoke 
screen’ which tends to hide the important 
_ developments of the art of music from contem- 
, _ porary British audiences. I feel, however, that 
at. the ees nor Peeiti the Pro- — he is less than just in attributing the blame to 
t the suggestion made by your critic British music. The real villains of the piece 
with Pasternak is scandalous. Had shave been the organist-academics in the seats 
ved the equally excentric notion of learning, the hide-bound critics in their arm- 
r cing a brief dramatic version of Proust’s s chairs, and the aggressively self-satisfied popular 
4 la recherche du temps perdu, would Mr. conductors on the rostrums. For years a com- 
r similarly have found that ‘the produc- bination of all three had a happy time spreading 
revealed flaws’ in the original, ‘exposed a smoke screen round the misty northern figure 
absence of any clear line of novelistic of Sibelius—to quote but one example. A just 
lopment’, showed that the book ‘lacked evaluation of the contemporary movement has 
and was a patchwork of brilliant but un- begun with the emergence of a young post-war 
related scenes’? generation of critics. As yet we are still awaiting 

a oe Mr. Rodger refers to ‘ Moscow critics’ whose the accession to powerful positions of young 
oe ju gment of the book as an aesthetic failure now ‘emancipated conductors who are educated in 
‘ ir to him ars Presumably he means contemporary music, and enthusiastic in its 

peresentation. 


It should vs remembered that although there 
is. much dull British music and much that is 
evasive and charming, we have, for instance, a 
- strong school of serialists, who are relatively 
infrequently played in public. One can call to 
mind the symphonic works of Roberto Gerhard, 
the impressive chamber works of Elisabeth 
- Lutyens, and a distinguished series of works by 
_ Humphrey Searle. Others who have been active 
in this field are Matyas Seiber, and, in the last 
- year or two, Iain Hamilton. The younger 
generation is represented by such composers as 
Bennett, Goehr, John Jackson, and no doubt 
others whose names are unknown to me. In the 
field in which I have been chiefly engaged 
myself—that of opera and ballet—significant 
contributions have been made by Gerhard, 
_ Searle, Lutyens, and Goehr—and not all of such 
works have been heard in public. 
_ So: far as the problem of teaching composi- 
tions is concerned, there is no alternative to the 
employment of acute minds who are versed in 
contemporary methods of constructing musical 
works. In Gerhard, Lutyens, Seiber, and Searle 
we have a formidable quartet of erudite and 
experienced composers who should be holding 
senior professorial posts in the conservatoires 
and university departments. I am not aware that 
this in fact is the case.—Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.3. Denis AplIvor 


ics for i its allied political message, and 
a si a obscured its start, nent and above 


ie imacsi: in aie writing. Perhaps inevit- 
ably the B.B.C. dramatic version has given colour 
“such judgments though they could not in 
be further from the truth. 


unity of dekh to which oe! seemingly ‘ un- 
 telated’ scenes oe build up; that the 


with Seaicaey ag taste. ick ea nated Sir,—Mr. Harcourt is quite right in his letter 
igh Pethaps wacotgla none of this could (THE LISTENER, October 22) to emphasize the 
> “importance of ‘song’ in music, but he is surely 

erhaps ‘the main Deanne + 6 ened from mistaken in supposing that the composers he 
e B.B.C.’s. erent is that the translation mentions have done away with it. Schonberg 
himself expressed a desire to have his music 
whistled in the streets like that of Tchaikovsky 
and was most anxious that people should regard 
his work as pure music, not as the product of 


joing ‘some. justice ‘© ‘igs conception. an artificial system. Pierrot Luniére is, it is true, 


‘Yours, etc., an obvious example of difficulties which were 
Max Haywarp _— bound to attend the abandonment of a tonal 


ManyA Harari centre; but the beautiful lyric theme from the 


tet Bator netics lettenle on- Rirtadcastiog subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


-negative conclusion. But 
- scientist would require such an interpretation; 


second movement of his Violin Concerts and the : 


march theme from the third movement are both 


distinctly memorable tunes. The work of Bartok — ‘ 
moreover proliferates with tunes which are 


eminently suitable to be sung in the bath, the 


‘street, or where you will. I mention but a few, 


the second subject of the fourth movement of 
his Concerto for Orchestra, the motto theme of 
his Sixth String Quartet, and that delightful 


melody from the scherzo of his Fifth String 


Quartet, which is surely as near as anything in 
the history of music’to a tune which ‘a child 
might sing ’.—Yours, etc., 


Winchester STEPHEN BANN 


The Difficulty of Interpreting Science 


Sir,—I think the argument about bridging | 
the gap between science and the arts is drifting’ 


away from the point. Mr. Brookes (THE 


LISTENER, October 1) speaks of the interpreta- — 


tion of the scientific terminology and reaches a 


one is either a scientist or not at all. I gathered 
from Sir Charles Snow’s lecture that the 
distressing situation was the indifference of the 
artist to the sciences and the other way round. 


Indeed in an age when science is becoming an 


unavoidable part of our lives this gap is even 
more noticeable. 

On the other hand one ought to pose a simple 
question: is it not yet too early? I am one of 
those optimists who believe that before long 
science will play an important part in the arts. 
In fact without this interdependence the arts will 
face the danger of being out of date. The rich 
imagery science is offering will, sooner or later, 
be used by the artist. In order to do this he does 
not have to know, for instance, the complex 
behaviour of genes or the mathematical accuracy 
in the distance of galaxies. What he needs is a 
scientific mythology. The Four Gospels of the 
present age have already been written and are 
being expanded: Darwin, Marx, Freud, and 
Einstein. 

Among the scientists one would consider the 
works of Jeans, Eddington, and some others as 
artistic achievements also. In Science and 
Human Life, by A. J. V. Butler, there are 
passages of outstanding literary merit. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.10 TANER BAYBARS 


The Interpretation of History 

Sir,—Your reviewer of Miss May McKisack’s 
The Fourteenth Century (THE LISTENER, Octo- 
ber 22) gives a list of intriguing questions (e.g., 
“Were Thomas of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, 
Henry of Bolingbroke, the Arundels and the 
rest really struggling over questions of principle, 
or merely manoeuvring for power? . . . Were 
Edward II and Richard II perverts or 
maniacs? ”) and then naively says: ‘It is a pity 
such simple questions cannot be asked and 
answered ’, 

His questions, however fascinating, are very 


in fact no non- 
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Documents, diaries, letters, which remain in pro- 
fusion for your reviewer’s period (the seventeenth 
century) do not exist for the fourteenth century. 
And the answers are of necessity so speculative 
that it would be inappropriate even to try to 


‘answer them in The Oxford History of England, 


which is primarily. a work of reference not of 


theory. 
Given the extant historical evidence sinc 


Professor McKisack provides so ably, questions ~ 


such as Mr. Ashley’s can be argued round the 
clock.—Y ours, etc., 


London, S.E.3 ANTONIA M. McLEan , 


Whither West Africa? 

 Sir,—Mr. Ogunsheye’s talk (THE LISTENER, 
October 8) represents a welcome challenge to a 
number of popular concepts of Africa, which, 
as he rightly observes, require some modifica- 
tion for an understanding of political develop- 
ments in West Africa, and perhaps in the con- 
tinent as a whole. 

_ He is particularly to be congratulated on 
providing us with his definition of the concept 


“ tribe’ before using it. Whether all anthropolo- 


gists would subscribe to that definition may be 
another question; in my experience the term is 
used exceedingly loosely, and Mr. Ogunsheye’s 
is the first definition I have come across which 


is capable of being analysed for its applicability 


to African societies. 


He regards the tribe\as ‘a relatively small 


group of families and clans, running at most - 


into a few. thousand, who are at a low level 


of material culture and owe allegiance to one’ 


chief’. Smallness of size is implicit in most 
people’s concept of a tribe, whatever their other 


criteria may be. It is therefore of interest to 


gain a rough idea of the size of African societies. 
In this we are helped by the improved official 
statistics of recent years and by the series of 
ethnographic. surveys published by the Royal 
African Institute. In view of the large margin 
of error, however, the following are to be taken 


as rough and ready estimates which in round 
figures provide some approximation to the true» 


position. 

Taking the population of Africa between the 
tropics as 130,000,000, one finds that approxi- 
mately half of this number, or around 66 000,000, 
belong to ‘tribes’ which number between 


900,000 (Sukuma in Tanganyika) and 9,000,000. 
(Hausa in Nigeria and French West Africa). 


There are at least twenty-two such ‘ tribes’ and 


their average population is 3,000,000. They 


include such important peoples as the Amhara 
(6,000,000), Galla (3,000,000) and Somali 
(3,000,000) of Ethiopia and the Somali coun- 
tries; the Ibo (6,000,000), Yoruba (5,000,000) 
and Fulani (3,000,000) of Nigeria and adjacent 
territories; the Ruanda and Urundi of that 
territory, the Belgian Congo, 
Uganda and Tanganyika (together 7,000,000); 
the Luba of the Belgian Congo (3,500,000); and 
the Shona of Southern Nigeria, Kanuri of 
Nigeria, Mossi and Malinke of West Africa, 
Kikuyu of Kenya and others who number 
between 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 each. They 
exclude the larger population groups of the 
Sudan and the Portuguese territories for which 
I have not got adequate statistics at hand, 

It is therefore an understatement rather than 
an overestimate to conclude that some 50 per 
cent. of the African peoples belong to societies 


which number 3,000, 000° on an average. If we. 
extend our inquiries to smaller societies with — 
an average of about 500,000 each, we can 


without difficulty name fifty or so, which brings 
the number to 91,000,000 or at least 70 per 
cent. of the population of tropical Africa. 
Peoples above the 100,000 mark form 65 per 
cent. of the population of Tanganyika, 77 per 
cent. of that of Nyasaland, 84 per cent. of -that 
of Kenya, and 85 per cent. of the Rhodesias. 
As far as available statistics go, the position is 


similar in the other African territories. If we | 


go further and include peoples above 50,000 we 
shall come pretty near to 90 per cent. and still 
be well above the ‘ at most a few thousand ” of 
the definition. 


On grounds of size alone, Hienctore the over-_ 


whelming majority of the peoples of tropical 
Africa cannot sensibly be described as ‘tribal’. 


Over half of them belong to societies which 


compare in size with the nations of Europe and 
other parts of the world, excepting only the 
handful of giant nations; most of the remainder 
compare well with, e.g., Iceland’s 160,000, which 
is by no means the smallest of the European 
nations. 

My conclusion would be that for a better 
understanding of the political developments in 


tropical Africa it would be of advantage not to 


persist in the use of such words as ‘tribe’ and 
‘tribal’ to describe African societies. The lack 
of a universally accepted definition of these 
terms apart, they have in many people’s minds 
connotations which render them almost terms 
of opprobrium; at best they merely serve to set 
the African peoples apart in a category different 
from ourselves. Understanding can best be 
furthered by paying due regard to our com- 
mon humanity.—Yours, etc., 


Croydon B. RUHEMANN 


Cows of Character 

Sir,—Cows are certainly among the most 
inquisitive of animals, as Mr. George Villiers 
indicated in his talk in ‘ Today ’ (THE LISTENER, 
September 17) and many an airman of the last 


war will bear this out. A colleague who had to. 


‘bale out’ from a crippled bomber returning to 
a Yorkshire airfield in a foggy dawn was stunned 
as he dropped into a meadow. When he re- 
covered consciousness he found himself in the 
centre of a ring of cows, with a score of large 
round eyes staring down at him. Their ex- 
pression, he swore, was one of sympathy as 
well as curiosity. As he disentangled himself 
from his parachute a farmer appeared out of the 
mist. ‘ Ah knew there was summat up’, he said, 
‘when Ah saw ’em huddled together. Ah could 
just see th’outline’, The cows’ curiosity had 
performed good service, because the airman had 
twisted his leg and mistte have been lying there 
much longer if they had not aroused the atten- 
tion of the farmer. 

On another occasion one oft our bomber crew 
dropping by parachute landed astride a cow. 
The animal, looking up, had been too fascinated 
by the strange thing descending on her to move 


away. 


But a cow’s inquisitiveness can be a nuisance, 
too. Not long after D-day I was sheltering in 


-a shell-hole on a discarded German airfield near 


Poix, waiting for a jeep to pick me up to rejoin 
Second Tactical Air Force which was leap- 
frogging forward from one captured airfield to 
another. An enemy ‘ pocket of resistance’ was 


to converge on the rim of the peers first one, 
then six, gazing ‘down at me. If any observant 
and countrywise German had spotted them and — 
considered I was worthy of attention I would — 
probably not have needed the jeep. When it — 
eventually did arrive the cows looked quite 
disappointed.—Yours, etc., “3 
Mellor 


The fourteenth annual report of the Arts Council 
for 1958-1959 is published today with the title 
The Struggle for Survival. This is the theme of the © 
introduction by the Secretary-General, Sir William — 
Emrys Williams, who says that ‘ the case for public 
patronage (of the arts) is well on the way to general - 
acceptance, What remains to be obtained, at all 
levels; is the scale on which it is to be provided ’. Sirt:: 
William asks particularly for more support of the — 
theatre outside London, where another £100,000 
given now would renovate existing repertory theatres 
and give them a chance to recover their lost 
audiences. 
‘if at a time when the National Theatre project was 
gaining favour, the decision to build that institution — 
were to coincide with the mass burial of provincial — 
theatres *. 
with art, ‘drama, music, opera and ballet, poetry, and 
some of the year’s artistic achievements in Scotland 
and Wales. Copies may be obtained from the — 
Publications Officer, The Arts Council of fee a 
Britain, 4 St. J ames’s Square, a agen y 
(2s. 6d.). 
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‘J. M. Synge 1871. 1909? 


Sir,—My father, Edward Synge, is mentioned 


in the review (THE LISTENER, October 8) of a 
biography of J. M. Synge as having refused 
access to the papers of J. M. Synge. I do not 
find any mention in the biography of the fact 
that Edward Synge was one of the two trustees. 
appointed by J. M. Synge in his will, and re- 
_ mained a trustee until his death in 1939, I think 
that one may iustly resent the implication that, 
if he did refuse access to the papers, he was 
acting other than as J. M, Synge would have 
wished. —Yours, etc., 


Blackrock, Co. Dublin Joun L. Sync rae 


‘The Chief ’ ; ; 


Sir,—It is—apparently like my Peta bit 


of a bore to write with reference to W. J. H. 
Sprott’s criticism of The Chief. Mr. Sprott’s 
qualifications as a critic of legal biography are 
unknown to me but it seems remarkable that I 
reveal Hewart to be 
diced, 
yet at the same time leave readers with a ‘life- | 
less image’. 
show some of these qualities, he was in his 
middle fifties. An ‘ old man’? 


‘testy, vindictive, preju- 
ill-mannered and self-opinionated’ and 


Incidentally, when Hewart began to i 


In the interests of truth, however, I should 


like to point out several inaccuracies in his — 
review for which I am not responsible. Hewart 
was thirty-two, not thirty-one, when he was 
called to the Bar. The office he held before he 
became Lord Chief Justice was - Attorney- — 
General, not Advocate-General. And nowhere 
do I say in my account that Lord Reading was 
found ‘ grovelling ’ on his knees at Lympne. 


There are many places in my book in which 


I refer to Hewart’s strong feelings about the 
independence of the judges and I do ‘mention’ 
the feud he carried on with the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s office. In one place, my description runs 
to exactly thirteen pages. —Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 - ROBERT JACKSON 


‘It would be ironic’, says Sir William, 


“Included in the report are sections dealing — 
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oing to the top? 


CRANWELL TRAINS LEADERS 


What makes a man fit for high command ? What are the qualities 
in a young man which mark him as one who could go right to 


the top? And where will such a young man get the finest chance ? 


The Royal Air Force College, Cranwell, is today 
training the men from whose ranks many of the 
high commanders of tomorrow will be chosen. 
Most cadets at Cranwell learn to fly and train for 
top operational posts. Some study for the 
Equipment and Secretarial branches, leading to 
senior appointments in logistics or administration. 
All receive an education on university lines. 


What are the rewards that go with a permanent 
R.A.F. Commission? Every Cranwell cadet can 
rise as high as his ability will take him. Materially, 
he’ll enjoy life on a scale few civil careers can 
match. At 26, a Flight Lieutenant on flying duties 
can be earning, with full allowances, £1,700. An 
R.A.F. officer travels the world, lives hard, lives 
well. You'll not find one who would willingly 
change his career. 


THE R.A.F, OF THE FUTURE 


In its 40 years, the R.A.F. has never had a more 
vital role to play than today. Most new develop- 
ments in warfare — in defence or attack — concern 
the air more vitally than any other sphere. Look 
as far ahead as you will. It is on the Air Force 
that the first responsibility for our country’s 


defence rests. This is a solemn charge, and demands 
exceptional men. 


A CHALLENGE TO YOU 
Cranwell trains a small nucleus of the R.A.F.’s 
permanent officers, and a cadetship there is not 
lightly given. Exacting standards of fitness, educa- 
tion and character are demanded. If you can meet 
them, the R.A.F. is ready to welcome you. In return 
it offers a stimulating life, where technical skills and 
global strategy are married with the traditional 


‘ concepts of personal courage and jeadership. 


REQUIREMENTS : You must be 174-194, and either 
have passed G.C.E. at advanced level or (until 
October 1960) the Civil Service Commission written 
examination. 


R.A.F. SCHOLARSHIPS 


These are available for boys in the U.K. over 
15 years 8 months to help them stay at school 
until educationally qualified to enter Cranwell. 
Scholarships are tax free, and are paid irrespective 
of family income. 

For details of entry to Cranwell and of R.A.F. 
Scholarships write to the Under Secretary of State, 
Air Ministry (A.R.1) (LT17), Adastral House, 
London, W.C.1, giving date of birth and educational 
qualifications. 


Flying jets at 19. 
will start their flying on Jet Provosts, the latest 
ab initio jet trainer. 


Cadets entering Cranwell now 


ud 


University of the Air. Today they are cadets eagerly 
grasping every opportunity for development ... 


mental, physical, technical. Tomorrow they will 
command in the Royal Air Force of the future. 


“There’s plenty of sunshine 


Tourist Class, too!”’ 


And some people do say there’s more fun, quicker 
ice-breaking and younger companionship. Union- 
Castle does not crowd its Tourist passengers. About 
“half an acre of deck space, a swimming pool in the 
sun, a dance floor, big pitches for games, large 

‘areas of shaded decks for when the sun gets too hot. 


oN Or eee oN 


‘ 


4 me Room to move about in the cabins, h. and ¢., 
_ and each berth with its own bedside light and bell 
a ‘ system. ‘Ablutions’ galore, and big, full-stretch 
a y baths. A shop and a hairdressing salon, a supervised 
." Nursery for children, food to London West End 
4 restaurant standards (but more of it). A most 
ss generous allowance of luggage. Service? Well, 
% that’s first class in whatever part of the ship 
Re you make your fortnight’s holiday home. 
:. ‘ 

. 

: UNION-CASTLE 


THE BIG SHIP WAY. TO API 


Every Thursday at 4p.m. from Sduthanmpean for Cape Town. 

By certain sailings there are reductions in First Class return fares. 
Round Africa sailings from London about twice a month. : 
Chief Passenger Office, Dept. No. 1A, Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. ‘ 
Tel: HYDe Park 8400 or Travel Agents. x 


MONEY MATTERS | | Plan ahead 


a , » : . 

Common Sense Investment || | “The young man’s policy” gives toa 
man under age 35 immediate life assur- 
A good Building Society is hard to beat for safety of 
Capital and of Income. In the ‘Planet’ for instance, 
you can invest small sums or up to £5,000, every right to effect within 10 years further 
pound of which is redeemable at any time ata pound. — 
No depreciation whatsoever. The dividend, paid half- Tees 
yearly and computed from day to day, is always as become impaired. 
high as is prudently possible. And it is net, the Society 


ance cover at low cost and the valuable 


assurances even though his health has 


paying the Income Tax. 
The “Planet” was established in 1848 ; its assets are she thy se 
£11,000,000 and Reserves exceed £500,000. 7 


‘Apply now to 
DEPOSITS in this Society are TRUSTEE Investments. 
% NET, PER ANNUM 


The Equitable Life 
pi. equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- - 
9 chi aca at standard rate  Assu rance Society — 


No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 


Write for details : : ae 1762) : 

THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 

Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) — 

BRANCHES AT CHELMSFORD, ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2, 


The Life of John Middleton Murry 
_ By F. A. Lea. Methuen. 30s. 


Reviewed by MAURICE CRANSTON 


JoHN MippLETON Morry was a literary critic of 
a kind which has become increasingly rare in 
this. country. Though a scholar through and 
through, he was never a pedagogue, but a com- 
plete professional journalist. He started his career 
in 1911, when literary criticism in England was 
dominated by an urbane and gentlemanly con- 
cept of taste; it was one which exalted reason 
and discrimination, but lacked passion; Murry 
felt it also lacked imagination and seriousness. 
What was true of the criticism was still more 
true of the literature it upheld; and for Murry 
the poverty of English Edwardian literature was 
somehow connected with the moral failure which 
had made the war possible. After 1914 he was 
haunted, as were others of his generation, by a 
sense of the wickedness and folly of that great 
European tragedy. 

The story of his life, recounted in Mr. F. A. 
Lea’s admirable biography, i is not a happy story. 
He went to the local elementary school, and was 
one of the first boys to pass from such a humble 
institution to Christ’s Hospital, and so, in turn, 
to Oxford. In later life, he confessed that he had 
made himself thoroughly bourgeois in the pro- 
cess, and. that he would have been deeply 
ashamed if any of his fellow undergraduates at 
Brasenose*had suspected his plebeian origins. At 
Oxford he worked, as he always worked, ex- 
tremely hard, and his tutor expected him to take 
a first in Greats and become a don himself. 

But this was not to be. Young Murry was 
taken by friends from the smart Oxford literary 
set one long vacation to Paris and introduced to 
the best French avant-garde society. The effect 
on him was shattering, He acquired an excellent 
knowledge of European literature, and a mistress, 
but his classical studies languished. At Oxford 
he barely scraped a second, and was thrown on 


* the world with a mind chock-full of new ideas, 


but with no prospects, no connections, and no 
assets. 

He soon acquired liabilities, Already as an 
undergraduate he had started a literary maga- 
zine called Rhythm, which enjoyed a marked 
succes d’estime, but lost money; next he started 
another magazine The Blue Review, which pub- 
lished even better writers and lost even more 


_ money. The only income he had was what he 


earned by writing book reviews for the old West- 
minster Gazette and the Times Literary Supple- 


_ ment. Then, in 1912, he set up house with 


Katherine Mansfield, who had an income of her 
own, albeit,a small one. Meeting Katherine 
Mansfield, living with her, and eventually marry- 


ing her, was perhaps the most important chapter 


_ in Murry’s life, especially as it coincided with 


the first war years and with his close if stormy 


SP kiendehin with D. H. Lawrence, 


For most of his life Murry was a lonely man, 


2 ¢ editing his periodicals from his home, and com- 


g with other writers only by letter. His 
Cc circumstances were unfortunate. 
ne Mansfield developed tuberculosis 
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after a few difficult and tempestuous years, His 
second wife contracted the same disease, and he 
had to nurse her for years, until, on the point 
of death, she left him for another man. His 
third wife was mentally deranged. It was only 
after his marriage to his fourth wife, and after 
he had more or less given up his literary life to 
become a prosperous East Anglian farmer, that 
Murry seems to have known any settled domestic 
felicity. 

The record of his intervention in politics 
is a curious one. Up to the time of the slump, 
he more or less agreed with Lawrence that it was 
no use looking to political organizations for any 
substantial improvement in the condition of 
mankind. But after the Wall Street crash, the 
rise of mass unemployment and the advent of 
Hitler, he became, like many another intellectual, 
acutely aware of the need for immediate political 
action. He was for a time a Marxist, though 
what he understood by Marxism soon proved to 
be very unlike what was generally understood by 
that name. For a year or two, he was one of the 
leading intellectuals of the Independent Labour 
Party, and changed The Adelphi from a literary 
into a socialist periodical..Then he broke with 
the I.L.P., led a separatist movement called the 
Independent. Socialist Party, and set’ up a 
socialist settlement for adult education, the 
Adelphi Centre in Essex. Next he forsook 
socialism for pacifism, and turned his bewildered 
socialist followers out of the Adelphi Centre to 
make it a home for refugees run by the Peace 
Pledge Union. During the second war, he 
worked as editor of the weekly Peace News, but 
found himself at odds with moderate pacifist 
opinion by exalting Pétain and Laval. After the 
war, he renounced his pacifism in the face of the 
growing power of Russia, and in his last years 
he was a militant High Tory. 

Inevitably Murry made enemies, and there is 
a memorably malicious portrait of him as Burlap 
in Point Counter-Point, by Aldous Huxley, who 
was once employed by Murry as a sub-editor on 
The Athenaeum. But when all is said and done, 
it may be that Murry’s weaknesses of character 
were related to his strength as a critic. His extra- 
ordinary impressionability, his capacity for being 
completely possessed by whatever happened to 
catch his imagination, his extreme responsive- 
ness to atmosphere, his dialectical cast of mind 
—all this made him unpredictable and therefore 
unreliable; yet he was a virtuoso among critics 
and all his best books are tours de force which 
could not have been written by any other hand. 


The Tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul 
By Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J. 
Secker and Warburg. £2 5s. 

The literary evidence that St. Peter was martyred 

in Rome is very strong. Long ago it was admitted 

by Renan and Harnack. In our-day outstanding 

Protestant scholars like Professor Oscar Cull- 

mann, taking the literary with the recent archaeo- 

logical evidence, came to the conclusion (in 

1953) that there was ‘ the highest probability that 

St. Peter suffered martyrdom (in this district) 

about the time of the Neronian persecutions’. 

This is, of course, an entirely distinct question 

from that of the primacy of the Roman See. 


Haener’s Book Chronicle 


But the ecclesiastical debates on this aspect have 
lately been extended to the field of archaeology; 
a kind of odium archaeologicum has been added 
to an odium theologicum. It was the late Pope 
who began it in 1940 by encouraging the most 
thorough research under St. Peter’s. The official 
Vatican report on this, published in 1951, led 
to a vast literature in several languages. In 
English the most authoritative and critical 
account was published three years ago by Pro- 
fessor Jocelyn Toynbee and Mr. John Ward 
Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican 
Excavations. They concluded that, although no 
bodily remains could be identified, the belief 
since the second century that the Apostle’s body 
reposed at this spot was extremely credible. 

The Jesuit Father Kirschbaum, as one of the 
four archaeologists entrusted with the excavation, 
can tell the whole story at first hand; and 
fascinating it is, if at times rather hard going 
for the general reader. This is especially so when 
the opposition’s case is stated and Father 
Kirschbaum tries to demolish it. Apart from re- 
vealing the actual burial place, Father Kirsch- 
baum suggests—he does not dogmatize—that the 
bones found in this ‘ poor tomb’ might well be 
those of St. Peter. He also discusses the still 
vexed question of when (if at all) the remains of 
St. Peter and St. Paul were transferred tem- 
porarily to the San Sebastiano basilica on the 
Appian Way. And finally he sums up all that is 
known of the last resting-place of St. Paul—a 
finer tomb, for he was a Roman citizen—beneath 
St. Paul’s Without the Walls. It may be that 
similar archaeological investigation there would 
also produce important results. The book con- 
tains many excellent illustrations and an abun- 
dance of notes for the scholarly. 

ALEC RANDALL 


The Penguin Book of French Verse 
Vol. 4: Twentieth Century. Edited by 


Anthony Hartley. Penguin Books. 5s. 
This is the fourth book of French verse in the 
series of Penguin poets; the period now covered 
in French poetry extends from the sixteenth 
century to the present day; a volume of pre- 
sixteenth-century verse will complete the series. 
The purpose is ‘to make a fair selection of the 
world’s finest poetry available to those who could 
not, but for the translations at the foot of each 
page, approach it without dictionaries and a 
slow plodding from line to line’. This purpose 
is admirably achieved in this volume. 

The names of each poet, with the titles or first 
lines of the poems anthologized, are accom- 
panied by useful, very brief, biographies. Mr. 
Hartley’s powers of compression are so remark- 
able that it would be wrong to complain that, 
through: brevity, one or two of them (e.g., 
Toulet’s) are misleading. This index is followed 
by the anthologist’s general introduction in 
which he performs admirable feats of concision 
while avoiding the grosser forms of dogmatism 
inherent in such. compression. Here, as well as 
in his selection, Mr. Hartley makes it plain that 
he has enjoyed the full powers of choice ex- 
plicitly granted in the General Editor’s fore- 
word. How else could we have the opportunity 
of reading two poems by Catherine Pozzi (two 
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of the three that appear in the well-known 
anthology of Poétes Contemporains de 1900 a 
nos jours published by Firmin-Didot); how else 


-at least one poem by Jean Moréas—an analogy 
in English would be the omission, in a similar 
anthology, of a poem by A. E. Housman? In a 
period still in the melting pot, Mr. Hartley may 
_ well justify himself by the attractively lively and 
personal character of his choice and comments. 
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ar You cannot please everybody, and in a period as 
¥ varied as that which extends from the reaction 
a from symbolism through the violent moral and 
+ aesthetic ferment which stems from Apollinaire 
4 and Reverdy and, under the great shadow of 
“4 Rimbaud, culminates in the upheaval of Surreal- 
4 ism, Mr. Hartley is a stimulating and con- 
j ; scientious guide. 

7 His translations, in a sample selection, are 
a good; but, apart from certain doubtful versions, 
a it must be said that, with a poet such as Apollin- 
7 aire, where shock, surprise and suggestiveness are 
a an essential element, it is inexcusable to trans- 
a late un cul de dame damascéne other than her 
Za 


*bum’ or ‘arse’; the behind of a lady from 
Damascus is surely, for Apollinaire, not worth 
mentioning. This is not an isolated instance of 
pudibonderie. 

4 Is it only rigor academicus that makes it 
impossible to find in this anthology a poet 
possessing the controlled passion and intellect 
of Baudelaire or the richness and broad humanity 
of Hugo? Some of the poets come out very 
well: St. John. Perse’s universe, as Mr. Hartley 
says, is tumultuous, but does it not smack of 
the study—the rich man’s Rimbaud? Another 
diplomat, Claudel, in spite of his tiresome 
religious propaganda, mercifully concealed in 
Mr. Hartley’s selections, has great power and an 
incomparable rhythmic richness: but is he not 
ultimately the victim of his egotistic pomp? The 
uneven Apollinaire, excellent in his personal 
lyrics, was too strongly split to do more than 
long for a settlement of the quarrel de Ja tradi- 
tion et de Taventure. Péguy is certainly one of 
the greatest, but is he, too, not over-absorbed 
in an irretrievable past? One poem only is a 
certainty: how fortunate we are that Riviere 
tore Le Cimetiére Marin from Valéry’s hands 

_ before the poet had time to spoil his work with 
over-subtlety, and thus transmitted the — 
French poem of the century. 

_ This anthology of Mr. Hartley’s deserves great 
success and I believe that the anthologist’s skill 
will ensure it. 
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Elections and Party Management, 
Politics in the Time of Disraeli and 
Gladstone. By H. J. Hanham. 
Longmans. £2 10s. 


Slowly but surely historians are illuminating the 
dark patches of nineteenth-century British 
political history. Old landmarks begin to look 
rather less familiar and the shape of the ground 
reveals both new paths and unsuspected hazards. 
Professor Gash has already examined afresh the 
political system, if it can be called a system, 
which. was created by the First Reform Bill of 
1832. He has stressed the survival of old 
attitudes, processes, and institutions in the half- 
reformed politics of the age of Peel. Dr. Hanham 
has no difficulty in demonstrating the inadequacy 
of most accepted verdicts on the significance of 


could we be deprived of the chance of seeing _ 


the Second Reform Bill of 1867. His thoughtful 


and scholarly study of Victorian parties between 
the passing of the Second Reform Bill and the 
new and- politically creative conditions of the 
eighteen-eighties is a major contribution to our 
understanding of the age of Disraeli and Glad- 
stone. It begins with a reference to the continued 
‘juxtaposition of old and new’ and rightly notes 
that in some respects after 1867 the juxta- 
Position became more and not less dramatic. The 
analysis of conditions not only in the counties, 


- still dominated by landlords, but in small 


photograph by 


‘Proud Dahomey belle’: a 
Dominique Darbois from Primitive Peoples Today, 
text by Edward Weyer (Hamish Hamilton, £3 3s.) 


towns and even in many new industrial centres 
shows how far from being democratic Britain 
was in the twenty years of the so-called ‘ transi- 
tion to democracy’. It was the age of Joseph 
Chamberlain rather than of Disraeli and 
Gladstone which marked the prelude to ‘ modern 
times’. ‘The break in English political life, in 
so far as there was one, came not in 1867 but 
in the years between 1880 and 1886’. 

All these conclusions are backed by detailed 
evidence and cogent analysis. The evidence and 
analysis will excite those specialists in nine- 
teenth-century politics whose appetites have long 
been whetted both by Dr. Hanham’s articles and 
by widespread rumours of his further discoveries. 
They should also convince those determined and 
confident historians who believe that they 
already know all there is to know about the 
nineteenth century both how little they knew 
and how much still remains to be learned. 

Yet although his book has much general 
importance, Dr. Hanham modestly but 
accurately describes it as ‘a study in party 
history rather than a survey of the “ structure of 
politics ” or a conventional political history ’. He 
plans to supplement it later with a second 
volume not on the parties but on the politicians 
and the pressure groups. The deliberately chosen 
limitations of the present volume are 
but must always be remembered by the reader. 
By concentrating on politics in practice—on 
constituencies, elections and electioneering, party 


. 


ignore. some = the lente of ie eonaid’ and 

shun some of the interesting paths across it. He Fo: 
leaves out issues, except when they have a direct _ 
bearing on the machinery of organization. He 


* 


touches “only on certain aspects of political — 


leadership, often with insight, but neither — 
Disraeli nor Gladstone spring to life. How 
different were they as political leaders from 
Peel? He says little about party management — 
inside the House of Commons. He makes many _ 
valuable suggestions about the social background ~ 
of politics, particularly in a shrewd and stimu- 
lating case-study of the Lancashire election of 
1868, but, as he clearly says, he has not tried 

to produce a ‘ structure of politics’. He has paid — 
relatively little attention to pamphlet material — 

of a general political kind, particularly material — 
with philosophical purposes or pretensions. Of 
course, if he had not worked within the limits — 
of a self-denying ordinance, he could never have © 


_ produced a large volume of almost 500 pages — 


on politics in practice. 

There are certain specific problems within 
Dr. Hanham’s. chosen limits where further — 
thought may be necessary, particularly in 
relation to the period from 1874 to 1880. Was 
Gladstone’s campaign on Eastern policy of only 
‘subsidiary importance’ in mobilizing opinion 
against the Conservative government? What is 
the evidence for this? Dr. Hanham prefers to 
concentrate on economic factors, the deepening — 
of the agricultural and industrial depression, but 
he does not explore sufficiently fully the 
chronology of economic activity from 1874 to — 
1878 and 1879. How many Liberals concentrated - 
on economic issues at the election of 1880? Was 
a Manchester leaflet which he quotes typical? 
What was the influence of Conservative social 
policy between 1874 and 1880? As soon as 
historical judgment is brought to play on 
political events, issues cannot be left out. In the 
meantime there is still a great deal more work * 
to be done on Dr. Hanham’s lines, as the first 
of his appendices—‘a note on eae 
elections ’—shows. 


Asa Briccs 


A Herbal of All Sorts. By Geoffrey - 
Grigson. Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 


Those interested, in a humanistic way, in 
British wildflowers will have used (or seal ; 
have used) Mr. Grigson’s sumptuous The 
‘Englishman’s Flora as their bible ever since its — 
appeararice in 1955. A Herbal of All Sorts is 
by way of being a gathering-up of items which, — 
though remarkable enough in their own rights, — 
would have been irrelevant to the special — 
purposes of the larger volume. The vulgarer- _ 
minded reader must suppress his first impres- 
sion that the book must consist of cullings from — 
the liquorice-fields’ of Pontefract: here are items 
on ‘Puff-balls’, ‘Hazel Bread’,»‘ Moons of - 
Satin’, ‘ Lilac Logs’, ‘Bluebell Glue’ and a 
variety of other delectable curiosa. 4 

This is not, 1 inna ie oo ee - 
one is supposed to publish nowadays. It will” 
be tossed .contemptuously aside as ‘snippets of 
useless information’. That depends on how 
Benthamite a view one takes of ‘use’: if one — 


is going to write off things that stimulate thes 


ins level, A Herbal of All Sorts makes its 


contributions. We can learn here how to make 


_ delicious fritters from the flower-clusters of our 
false acacias, or to conjure elder milk from 
_ the blossoms of the common elderberry. These 
are not mere herb-faddist’s whimsies, but quite 
high-ranking (as the Americans would say) 
gastronomy-wise. 

__ Mr. Grigson’s style, as his matter, is as be- 
_ guiling as ever. Beautifully produced and 
lavishly illustrated, the book is offered at a price 
that is a credit to the publishers. 

Hivary Cork 


Collected Letters of Samuel ‘Taylor 
Coleridge. Edited by- Earl Leslie 
Griggs. Vols.dIl and IV. Oxford £5 5s. 


Coleridge, since he died, has been the most 
neglected of the great Romantics. There is still 
no standard edition of his complete works, and 
it is only recently that his hitherto unpublished 
notebooks have begun to appear. Mr. Griggs 
has for many years been devoting himself to one 
untidy section—the Letters. That one third of 
the Letters in the present volumes are now 
printed for the first time, and many others 
printed for the first time in full, shows how 
necessary his task has been. There is nothing 
that can be said in criticism of the way he has 
_ accomplished this task: the presentation is clear, 
_ the annotations are adequate and exact, the 
commentary is precise. 

. Coleridge was a frequent and a copious letter 
writer. To say that he was never tedious would 
_ betray one’s partiality—to those who have taken 
Coleridge to their hearts, every detail of his 
bodily sufferings and spiritual anguish is of 
~ interest. But the general reader should be warned 
that there is a vast quantity of such detail in 


_ these two volumes, and that dysentery and 


domestic affliction alternate with a regularity that 
is no doubt significant. We now learn that whole 
melancholy story of his first recourse and final 
addiction to opium, the ‘accursed habit’ that 
was to ruin his health and happiness—that it 
was of any compensating benefit to his poetry 
is a fallacious notion exposed by Professor 
Elisabeth Schneider six years ago. 

From his school days Coleridge suffered from 
what he usually called rheumatic fever, but 
which he variously refers to as ‘irregular gout’, 
* nephritis ’, ‘ gout in the stomach ’, ‘ paroxysms’ 
and ‘ diarrhoea’. Possibly a modern physician, 

on the basis of the abundant evidence supplied 
$n these volumes, could arrive at a more exact 
diagnosis. Whatever the ailment, or ailments, it 
is certain that opiates gave him ‘repose’, but 
from mild and homoeopathetic doses he gradually 
_ slipped to doses that would seem to be lethal— 
*25 drops of laudanum every five hours’, ‘ be- 
tween 60 and 70 drops to relieve an attack of 
neuralgia’, and so on, until the habit became 
confirmed and he could no longer exist or ‘ keep 
_ tranquil and capable of literary labor’ without 

a wine-glassful a day of laudanum and ‘a 
_ twelve-ounce pint” every five days. Coleridge 
_ himself egicg the habit and tried to cure 

but no cure was known in those days, 
in the end he could at despair and warn 
: et my death, I earnestly entreat, 
: Sie nisi tied narration of my 
stchedness, and of its guilty cause, may be 
le public, that at least some little good may 


a mt 


- THE LISTENER 


Bite citccted by tic dirciol exanepie”. Mix. Griees 


has now made the desired exposure. 
When one realizes the persistency of 


_ Coleridge’s opium habit, and the sometimes dis- 


gusting effects it had upon his person and 
manners, the harsh judgment of his friends, 
and in particular of Wordsworth, becomes more 
excusable than one had thought. The quarrel 
with Wordsworth in 1810 was a direct conse- 
quence of it, and though Mr. Griggs now feels 
that ‘on the whole the separation from Words- 
worth proved to be beneficial to Coleridge’, at 
the time it was one of his ‘ griping and grasp- 
ing Sorrows’. He undoubtedly attributed to the 


_same cause his failure to complete the many pro- 


jects for poems or philosophical works of which 


-he speaks so often in these volumes, his ‘ want 


of fortitude ’. 

But it would be a mistake to convey the 
impression that the letters are all brooding and 
despondency. On the contrary, they illustrate a 
hundred moods and meditations. They tell us of 
the daily life and endearing eccentricities of a 
great man; of his spiritual wonder and intellec- 
tual curiosity; of his understanding of the great 
minds of the past and of his sympathy for what 
was best in the life and work of his contem- 
poraries. They are full of humour and fantasy, 
eloquence and minute observation. They are 
always utterly candid, and though Coleridge had 
the humility to modify his manner to the 
character of his correspondent, he is always 
himself. One may regret a servility that is not 
now the fashion, as when he writes to Lord 
Byron or Sir George Beaumont; but such occa- 
sions serve to remind us that these letters were 
written within a fixed frame of social conven- 
tions which no longer exists, but which Coleridge 
accepted as a political necessity. Finally, no one 
who is interested in the craft of poetry, or the 
history of literature and philosophy, can afford 
to neglect volumes so full of sudden insights 
and decisive judgments. 

HERBERT READ 


Strafford in Ireland 1633-41 

By Hugh F. Kearney. 

Manchester University Press. 35s. 
This long-awaited ‘study in absolutism’ is 
offered as a corrective to over-favourable 
estimates of Strafford’s deputyship. Certainly 
English historians, bewildered by the com- 
plicated problems of a strange land, have been 
very ready to accept as inevitable the complete 
freedom of action he claimed and mostly exer- 
cised. But, as Mr. Kearney vigorously points 
out, Irishmen, whether protestant or catholic, 
of old or new English extraction, or Gaelic, had 
their own valid points of view, too. They can 
hardly be blamed for kicking against a rod of 
iron held in the impatient hand of ‘a very 
bashaw’. The only novelty they could see in 
Strafford’s régime lay in its ruthless energies. 
His land and economic policies seemed very 
like the common practice of the age, and it is 
not surprising that eloquent and frequent ex- 
pressions of high social ideals made little impact 
on men who noted that if the great Earl of 
Cork stuck in his gullet, his stomach was not 
too delicate to retain Sir William Parsons. This 
sticky-fingered careerist as master of the Irish 
court of wards made it an even more oppressive 
weapon than its English counterpart. To catho- 
lics, perhaps, Strafford’s religious policy was 
irrelevant, but its Laudian drive to uniformity 


745 


and the restitution of church property upset . 

1y protestants who, like the Ulster Scots, 
might otherwise have been on his side. 
Obviously Strafford imposed a unity on Ireland 
—the unity of discontent. 

Mr. Kearney to some extent reinforces views 
of Strafford put forward lately by Mr. John 
Cooper in an important article in The Economic 
History Review. Both historians see a deep 
fissure running clean across his work for the 
state—a keen appetite for his own financial 
advantage. They show that by 1639 he had got 
together vast estates in Ireland and his methods 
look very like those he was so quick to condemn 
in others. The collapse of ‘thorough’ was a 
financial as well as a political disaster to him. 
Impressed by this flaw, Mr. Kearney concludes 
that Strafford, ‘close in spirit to his adversary 
Richard Boyle’, ‘was typical of the general run 
of seventeenth-century politicians’. But in spite 
of the mass of material so laboriously piled up 
in this valuable book, there seems to be not 
only more mercy but more justice in Mr. 
Cooper’s remark that ‘of those who looked 
for favour at the court of Charles I many 
sought and found less honourable ways to 
thrive than Strafford’. In fact, this remarkable 
man eludes all attempts to cut him down to 
size. As William Laud and, from a_ very 
different angle, John Pym saw, he stood out 
by at least a head above most of his con- 
temporaries. That is why he was executed, 

IvAN Roots 


New Fabian Colonial Essays 
Edited by Arthur Creech Jones. 
Hogarth Press. 25s. 


Most of the essays in this book maintain the 
Fabian tradition for combining socialist prin- 
ciples with factual study, and measured idealism 
with measured realism. Only two, perhaps three, 
of the eleven contributors are likely to cause a 
rise in the temperature of a Conservative reader. 
Three M.P.s, two party experts, two academics, 
three officials (two of them colonial and one in- 
ternational), Mr. Arthur Gaitskell, ex-Director of 
the Sudan Gezira Board, make up a team which 
looks as if it should be well balanced between 
theory and practice, politics and administration. 

So, on the whole, it proves itself to be. Dr. 
Rita Hinden writes, as she would speak from 
the platform, in good hard-hitting rhetorical 
style. But it is more militant than her substance. 
She admits that socialist colonial policy owes 
much to a marriage between an old and wide 
humanitarian tradition with Marxist principle, 
as interpreted by J. A. Hobson and others. She 
explains the anti-imperialist’s dilemma between 
repudiation and acceptance of responsibility and 
concludes that ‘an evil is not undone by with- 
drawing from the scene of the crime’. 

Mr. Creech Jones follows, moderate and 
modest. As he conscientiously works through the 
record of his party, and especially of his 1946- 
1950 ministry, he claims for Labour no 
monopoly of right policy or right action. The 
emphasis is upon Labour’s willing encourage- 
ment of self-government, especially in Africa. 
Beside this main theme of policy he pours out 
upon the pages a massive list of reforms, large 
and small. It might be asked whether a Con- 
servative Colonial Secretary might not list an 
equally impressive number of measures in view 
of the wide range of the colonies and their ad- 
ministration. But he rightly emphasizes the 


- terminology the 


democratization of local government, the ad- 
- yance of trade unionism, community develop- 
ment and co-operative organization as his 
specialities. What he could not say was that no 


Colonial Secretary came to Downing Street after 


such long and humane handling of colonial 
- affairs and with such a sense of dedication. 

Mr. Kenneth Younger surveys colonial affairs 
in world politics as he saw them from the 
Foreign Office as Minister of State. Writing 
with crisp lucidity he exposes the sensitive nerve 
of humiliation which links most of the world 
against the once-dominant colonial powers, and 
exhorts them to make terms with the realities of 
“the nineteen-fifties, give up the relics of Empire 
‘and join in the new adventure of international 
co-operation. Miss Nicholson, who follows, is 
well-informed and exceptionally fair and realis- 
tic in her political analysis of African situations 
but rather less clear as to her. objectives. Dr. 
Balogh supplies a most interesting and challeng- 
ing discussion of Britain’s haridling of the 
Sterling Area but is likely to weaken the reader’s 
confidence in his judgment by an exposition 
which leaves him as almost the only man walk- 
ing in step in the procession of experts and 
economists. Intemperance reaches even a foot- 
note about archbishops as the upholders of the 


The Identity of Martin Luther 


5 the activities of Leiber in = has hot Io of native 
< rights, especially in | Kenya. 


Fortunately Mr. ” Gaitskell, in the nest essay, 


compensates with his intimate knowledge of 


economic and human factors and makes some 


_ new and practical suggestions for reconciling the 


African nationalist with the foreign investor and 
even with the settler. Next come chapters upon 
education by Mr. W. E. F. Ward of the 
Colonial Office and Professor Lionel Elvin 
which are full of interesting ideas and informa- 
tion, educational and social, but which have no 
marked Fabian element to explain their in- 
clusion. Mr. W. Benson looks at the colonies 
mainly as reprehensible material for international 
liquidation—he makes a puzzling exception for 
Tonga—and seems only to regret that the pro- 


-_ cess has not gone quite far and fast enough. He 
does not refer to Sir Alan Burn’s thesis about > 


the wide areas of oppression in the hands of 
some of the most anti-colonial powers. Miss 
Eirene White, M.P., temperate and well in- 
formed, perorates with no forced optimism about 
the future. 

Perhaps the most important question the book 


| asks is framed by Mr. Creech Jones. ‘ Should a 


Socialist government in London attempt to en- 


— 


he Sovialist minister dia ea A gives as. reasons _ 


the British ‘ spirit of social democracy ’ which ~ 
forbids the forcing of people into particular 
moulds. 
Colonial Secretary can, the great array of com- 
plexities, obligations, varieties and agencies that — 
lie between ideas in Whitehall and their execu- 
tion on or near the Equator. 

_ This book should be read both for its merits _ 
and as a historical document. As with most 
collections of essays their level is uneven, and 


Moreover, he explains, as only fie om 


-“ 


~ 


some would gain from cutting. The editor dis-_ Py 
claims Fabian Society responsibility for views — 


expressed. But, if not collusion, there could have 


been more co-operation to avoid overlapping. — 


Admittedly this has accidental value in revealing © 
some interesting differences of opinion. Dr. 
Balogh suspects international agencies which 
others commend. He condemns the British- 


sponsored universities which excite enthusiasm 


on other pages. Finally, a brief chronology of 
events during Labour ministries would. have 
helped those forgetful of recent history and— 


how often reviewers have to make this grave * 


criticism !—there is no index. © 
MarcGery PERHAM 
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Yous Man Luther. By Erik bs Erikson. Baber: 25s. 


ERIK ERIKSON IS A psychoanalyst with a num- 
ber of gifts, besides his therapeutic and diagnos- 
tic skills, which make him unique in the 
contemporary scene. He is a polyglot, equally at 
home in a number of European languages. He 


was trained as an artist, and is one of the 


rare psychoanalysts who uses his eyes as much 
as his ears; he has made some most convincing 
diagnoses from the play of young children and 
the drawings of adolescents. He is one of the 


very few psychoanalysts since Réheim who have | 
done extensive field-work on non-European cul- ~ 


tures, which has given him a remarkably large 
frame of reference. In recent years he has 
specialized in the problems of adolescents and 
young adults, following the lead of Miss Anna 
Freud; in contradistinction to the main stream 
of psychoanalysis (particularly in Britain) 
which is pushing its investigations earlier and 
earlier into infancy, he is increasingly pre- 
occupied with the transition between adolescence 
and maturity, the problems which, in a compli- 
cated society in rapid transformation, face 
the young man or woman when they have to 
decide ‘what they are going to be’: 
‘identity crisis’. This is a 
problem of most immediate relevance to our 
current preoccupations with juvenile and 
adolescent behaviour. 

All these gifts have been gathered together for 
_ the writing of Young Man Luther, Mr. Erik- 
son’s most ambitious and most original work to 
date. By his definition, and indeed by that of 
most other people, the mature Luther was a 
great man, a man who so transformed his world 
that the climate of opinion was permanently 
changed after he had spoken and acted. But 
his first major act of defiance, of transformation, 
occurred when he was thirty-three, when he 
nailed the ninety-five theses against indulgences 


in his 


on the church door in a What were 
the preliminary experiences which made this son 
of a successful small business man, himself an 
apparently successful Catholic priest, into this 
revolutionary? How did this potentially great 
young man turn into an actually great man? 
Luther wrote voluminously; in his successful 
middle age he talked a great deal with very few 
inhibitions and disciples took down his table 
talk; he is the subject of an enormous literature 
of exegesis and interpretation. Mr. Erikson has 
used all this material with considerable skill to 
pick out the clues which would depict the pro- 


longed identity crisis of this great young man, 
his tottering on the brink of melancholia and 


paranoia (perhaps also epilepsy) and his saving 
of himself and transforming Europe when he 
finally solved his identity crisis. Mr. Erikson has 
not gone outside the evidence to reconstruct 
Luther’s infancy and childhood. His struggles 
with his cruel, dominating, ambitious, punishing 


father are amply documented; the small role of 


his mother can be inferred, both by the lack of 
contemporary mention, and by the disappearance 
of the Madonna in his reformed creed; and the 
disciplines to which he was subjected as a child 
are reconstructed from adult statements, much 
as they are in psychoanalytic diagnosis. Mr. 
Erikson has not gone further than the data 
allow; but he has used all his brilliant gifts of 
interpretation on the data. 

In the long period of false starts between 
adolescence and the discovery of his true voca- 
tion, more than ten years studded with neurotic 
symptoms, Mr. Erikson sees a parallel between 
young Martin Luther and the great young men 
who, for good and ill, have so transformed our 
own century, Charles Darwin, Sigmund Freud 
—and Adolf Hitler. He also sees a parallel be- 


tween the end of the fifteenth century, the end 


of die Period of absolute faith, and the end of 
the nineteenth century, the end of the period 
of absolute reason. In the incidental discussion 
of the identity crises of these more recent great 
young men, he adumbrates a schema of the 


development of those people who may change . 


the world. 

Mr. Erikson treats religion seriously, as a most 
important part of man’s view of himself in the 
world, as valid in its own right and not, as 
Freud did, in The Future of an Illusion, and 
most psychoanalysts after him, as purely a pro- 


jective system of man’s infantile hopes and fears. 
_ Mr, 


Erikson does not ignore. this aspect—he 
draws many parallels between Luther’s atti- 


“ 


tude to his earthly father and his Heavenly — 


Father; but he does not write as though, these 


parallels drawn, everything had been said. His — 


bias is in favour of Luther and against the 


papal authorities whom he defied; the book will — 


probably not be acceptable to dogmatic Catholics, 


for whom Luther must be portrayed as an arch; 


heretic; but the pious of other denominations — 
should find nothing to give offence. 

His experience of primitive cultures has given 
Mr. Erikson a frame of reference for describing 
a society distant in time, rather than in space; 
his attempts to picture Germany and Italy at the 


turn of the sixteenth century are conscientious — 


and’ vivid, though specialists will probably find — 
them somewhat over-simplified. Some exception, 
too, may well be taken to his rather cavalier and 
idiosyncratic use of technical terms taken 
from other disciplines, such as ‘ideology’ and 
‘ existentialism’, The vocabulary and metaphors 
he uses in* English are occasionally somewhat _ 
obscure; but these are minor blemishes on one of — 
the most original and stimulating studies which 


~ 


be 
~ 


have been produced in the present decade. — Pr . 
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TRIAL FOR TREASON -_ Tilustrated. 21s. 
Four politically important treason trials, those of The Earl of Essex, 


- Alice Lisle, Lord Lovat and Sir Boer Casement, reconstructed and 
re-assessed. : ; 


« 


Tr FLYING: -- . Illustrated. 21s. 
autobiography of the great test pilot who first flew the Bristol 
tannia and the giant Brabazon. Foreword by Peter Masefield. _ 


O THE ISLANDS 13s. 6d. 
brilliant Australian novel of Mission Station and Aborigine, winner 
of the Miles Franklin Award, hailed by leading critics as “rare,” 
we uthentic,” “an Australian ‘Lear’. 
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and aa oom be Be cacet challenging 


DESPITE DISRAELI’s classic definition of the three degrees of — 
untruthfulness—‘ lies, damned lies and statistics’—figures can be 
highly instructive. The Folio Society, for example, has just pulled 

off one of the major successes of postwar publishing by increasing 
its membership by over 60 per cent. in the last twelve months. To. ‘ 


/ 


Van Coa Portrait of Provence. The Folio a. 3 


cap this impressive achievement, it is now making a quite 
remarkable offer—a magnificent collection of van Gogh reproduc- 
tions in colour, completely FREE OF CHARGE! 

The Folio Society, as you may know, was founded twelve years 
ago with the express aim of producing books as attractive to look 
at as they are to read. The success of this venture has been notable. - 


Members have been able to buy copies of great and lesser classics, oe 


beautifully illustrated, finely designed, bound often in the lavishly 
 gold-tooled style which was once the prerogative of royal libraries 
—and all at a price no higher than ordinary books. In the Society’s 


list, Herodotus, 


Dostoevsky and de Maupassant; 


Defoe and Jane Austen rub shoulders with 


The Golden Ass and Father — 


Brown are there, as are an eye-witness account of The Trial of 
Charles I, a Burmese Life of the Buddha, and that classic com- ; 
pendium of crime, The New Newgate Calendar. 
There is no subscription. To join, you need order only four 
books in the year out of a varied list of over 50 titles; and you 
reccive the van Gogh: Portrait of Provence—free—when you join. 


For 20pp. __ illustrated 
prospectus, including four 


plates in colour, post the 


coupon to The Mem- 
bership Secretary, The 
Folio Society, 70 Brook 


Street, London W.1. 


Please send me, without obligation, The Folio 
Society 1960 Prospectus. X45: 
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BOOKSHOP 


| summary of the complete range 

_ of the United Kingdom’s trans- 
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From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller - 


Statistical tables presenting a. 


OuT 
TOMORROW 


A hilarious handbook 
for the innocent 
abroad who walks 
the tightrope between 
being too knowing 
and committing 


_ the unforgivable 


gaffe. 


128. 6d. net. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 


| books... 


Those who use 


bookcases 


Is your library out-growing its shelves? 
Have you anywhere for your outsize 
volumes, atlases and folios? What about 
those LP records? You'll find that our 
24-page, fully illustrated Phoenix Book- 
case catalogue is invaluable in helping 
you to house everything from pocket 
books to encyclopaedias. The Phoenix 
and Unix range is Britain’s widest and 
the workmanship is of the best — 
Phoenix-made cases carry a 
really worthwhile guarantee: 
the British Standards Kite 
Mark. Post the coupon today. 
Or call. Prices from £7. 

Above: The Phoenix 
Hold-All with concealed 


extra deep side 
compartments, 


: THE PHOENIX 
BOOKCASE GALLERY ( Dept. G), 
36a St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Please send me your 24-page photo- catalogue 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
As Good as Can Be 


IT IS AT ONCE harder and easier than usual to 
interview a psychologist. Harder, because the 
psychologist is after all, with his soft lights 
and leather couch, the aboriginal interviewer 
of our time: although the roles are temporarily 
reversed, he has the command of far subtler 
and deadlier probing techniques than his ques- 
tioner can hope to aspire to. And, if he is at all 
prone to whatever Latino-Greek neologism 
stands for that increasingly common ailment, 
the nervous fear of alienists, the interviewer will 
be uncomfortably aware that, in spite of their 
present relative positions, it is perhaps on the 
whole his own character and opinions that are 
being exposed to judgment, not those of his 
subject.’A man may reveal himself as much by 
his questions as by his answers—a truth that 
might be written in gold letters round the 
smoking-room of the Interviewers’ Club, for all 
to bear in mind. 

It is on the other hand easier, simply because 
the psychologist is so used to self-analysis and 
to analysis by others, and therefore to perfectly 
objective self-consideration and to the lucid 
expression of the results of such consideration. 
Professor Jung, whom John Freeman met ‘ Face 
to Face’ on October 22, was no exception. A 
big, hale man of eighty-four, his intellect showed 
no tokens of diminishing power: he considered 
Freeman’s questions deliberately, pondered the 
exact expression of his answers, and then came 
out with them in curiously strong and imagina- 
tive English. He not only thought but could be 
seen to think. I liked this: I liked too the 
vigorous sense that one got of his life outside 
the interview, stretching before and behind it. 
One inferred an intense mental activity and con- 
centration. The interview was an interruption; 
but an interruption to which he had consented 
and, having consented, he had shut all else from 
his mind and the half hour was Freeman’s en- 
tirely, to deal with as he pleased. But, the 
moment the cameras were wheeled away, and 
the interviewer courteously bid good-day, one 
felt that the real business 
of his life would continue 
as though he had merely 
slept for that half-hour or 
been on a journey. 

Let it not be thought, 
though, that only the psy- 
chologist is capable of cool 
self-appraisal. Humility, 
yet a humility coupled with 
assurance, has been a not- 
able characteristic of almost 
all the great men inter- 
viewed by John Freeman. 
No doubt the one is caused 
by the other: because they 
are demonstrably great 
men, at various levels of 
that category, they do 
naturally feel an assurance, 
and an assurance that has 
no need of any self-illusions 
or self-advertisements to 
bolster it up—though 
whether the greatness leads 


‘The Brains Trust’ 
to the assurance, or the 


assurance to the greatness, is not a matter to be 
settled on this Hearth: critics, like crickets, must 
stick to chirping. I must add, though, that at 
least a part of the credit must go to Freeman. 
He has perception of quality, and his subjects 
rise to this and come half-way to meet him. 
All in all, these programmes could not be 
bettered. They could be different and as good; 
but not bettered. 

* On the same evening, the first of the ‘new 
look’ Brains Trusts with Mr. Alan Bullock, 
Professor P. M. S. Blackett, Dr. J. Bronowski, 
and Mr. Norman Fisher as centaur—half 
question-master, half member. It is of course 
too early to deliver judgments on the new 
format: but this first programme was certainly 
a most marked improvement on recent history. 
Indeed it went far towards answering my former 
strictures: by which I mean nothing presump- 
tuous, only that the increasing dissatisfaction of 
myself and other viewers has evidently been 
shared by the producer. The members spoke to 
the questions for a change, and. spoke to them 
closely. It was impressive how they revealed, for 
instance, the extreme complexity underlying the 
apparently simple conception of ‘ making a mis- 
take’. Well, some people are never satisfied: so 
now I make a plea for more elegancy and 
delicacy of mind in the Brains and just a little 
less of that sturdy common sense. Poor Dr. 
Bronowski seems fated to the pas seul. He is 
willing to try on a gay idea, as a woman tries 
on a new hat, and if he finds it makes him look 
a fright he just sweeps it off again with a giggle. 
Meanwhile his fellows stodge around, looking 
severe and sagacious and sound and sensible. 

I found ‘ News Extra! ’ (October 23) a rag- 
bag of silly little scraps that could satisfy only 
those whose minds are very, very fragmentary 
indeed. Raymond Baxter previewed new Motor 
Show cars on October 20. I suppose this didn’t 
come under the advertising rule simply because 
he praised (and advertised) every single one of 
them. Couldn’t he just have said one teensy- 
weensy nasty thing about something, just like a 
real Consumer Report? Talking of blue-faced 
boobies (which I was not), I remain firmly with 
Peter Scott and Friday’s ‘ Faraway Look’. 

HiLary CORKE 


on October 22, with (left to right) Professor P. M. 


DRAMA 
Heavy and Light Weight 


FROM ITS TITLE one knew that Terence Dudley’s 
Love Story (October 20) was to be something 
out of the ordinary. No one would dare indulge 
in such a piece of coat-trailing naivety unless 
it was to be set in ironic vibration with a drama 


Campoli giving a violin recital on October 20 


of complex experience. If my own antennz 
failed to respond to the overtones, this was not 
for any lack of frantic signalling from the 
author. 

Love Story belongs to the vogue for literature 
about class—a subject no longer the straight- 
forward thing it once appeared to be; characters 
cannot now be assigned to their proper cate- 
gories on the strength of income, accent, and 
behaviour, for these attributes have become 
masks and disguises. The air hostess who babbles 
insistently about her people in Pinner probably 
began life on the Commercial Road; the rowdy 
in the spieler, lacing every speech with references 
to the Scrubs and the Moor, is busy expiating 
the shameful memory of a three-year stretch at 
Balliol. 

Writers with this view of society have a 
wealth of material for comedy, and if more of 
them exploited it in the style, say, of Graham 
Greene’s When Greek 
Meets Greek, one could 
feel unqualified delight at 
the reappearance of class as 
a favourite topic. Alas, a 
tone of didactic solemnity 
is much more prevalent, 
and it is to this stiff-necked 
genre that Mr. Dudley’s 
play belongs. 

Peter, smooth - tongued 
and unattached, falls for 
Laura, a glacial model who 
inflames him with her 
primly emancipated ac- 
counts of having roughed 
it and played a tart in 
repertory: quite a change 
after life in India. Her flat 
is beneath Peter’s, which 
he shares with the land- 
lord — a boozing nihilist 
who has renounced his 
profession (doctor) and his 
family (landed gentry). The 
revelation of his back- 


d os. Blackett, Dr. J. 
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ground furnishes a key to the ensuing 
action, and it is only a matter of 
time before we see Laura revisiting 
her parents’ tenement home. Peter, 
on discovering India to mean Cal- 
cutta Street, St. Pancras, hastily 
departs for a well-lined job in Africa, 
whence he sends a tender message of 
farewell, leaving her to take a 
thorough beating up from the land- 
lord who strips her bare of social 
aspiration and finally reveals that her 
ex-fiancé sprang from a background 
as impoverished as her own. 

The most effective, and the most 
unpleasant, passages in the play are 
those in which Laura is exposed, 
savaged, and made to bite the dust. 
Mr. Dudley goes about this task with 
relish; and in doing so he joins com- 
pany with other modern playwrights 
whose pleasure is to perform a rape on 
their immaculately corseted and un- 
touchably disdainful heroines. Laura 
is scarcely a well-drawn figure, but 
for a masculine audience that matters 


i 
in Sleeping Partnership 


little—they can fill in enough details out of 
personal recollection to find the spectacle 
enjoyable. 

The rest of the play rings very hollow indeed. 
Improbabilities abound (e.g., the cohabitation of 
two such natural enemies as Peter and the land- 
lord); and, for a piece designed as a comment 
on society, the social references are fatally im- 
plausible. The characterization of the landlord 
emphasizes this fault: he is clearly introduced 
as the play’s raisonneur, the doughty exponent 
of a radical viewpoint. What emerges, however, 
is a loud-mouthed boor who emits a continuous 
note of grinding rancour which explains as 
little about his own motivation as about society 
at large. 

Producing his own play, Mr. Dudley got off 
on the wrong foot with a confusingly plotted 
party scene that tried to make up in stridently 
over-emphatic small performances for the lack 
of ensemble rhythm. The production as a whole 
tended to alternate between slackness and spas- 
modic bursts of energy, but the three strong 
performances of Rosemary Dorken, Michael 
- Aldridge, and Michael Atkinson gave it a robust 
centre. ; 

The two week-end productions were light- 
weight and great fun. Normally I am not much 
of an enthusiast for Brian Rix’s Whitehall 
Theatre shows, but Kenneth Horne’s Sleeping 
Partnership (October 25) was a cut well above 
the average ‘ “ Those were no scissors; that was 
my knife” (hidden panel opens)’ routine. The 
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Rosemary Dorken (centre) as Laura Lindsay, Frederick Piper as her father, 
Arthur, and Jocelyn Britton as her sister, Joyce, in Love Story 


plight of three couples exchanging 
partners and hamstrung by a serial 
revelation in dreams of their lives 
2,000 years before, is, to say the 
least, a novel situation for farce; and 
it is worked out with great ingenuity 
and understanding of how far an idea 
can be stretched before it ceases to 
be funny. Brian Rix (more resolute 
than usual), Elspet Gray, and Dora 
Bryan played with a spirit that even 
enabled the Whitehall steam-roller 
style to survive inspection in close-up. 

Jean McConnell’s Haul for the 
Shore (October 24), heavily though it 
leans on Whisky Galore, remains 
irresistibly buoyant and fresh. It is 
oddly poised between absolute con- 
formity and wild eccentricity, and 
the author seems blissfully unaware 
of which is which. The people of 
Tremerran Cove, plying their ancient 
craft of looting wrecked vessels and 
dodging the Customs and Excisemen, are com- 
posed partly of such veterans of comedy as 
Sarah Trowt, the village gossip, and partly of 
such unprecedented newcomers as Petrock Pook 
who drops in to lisp a few verses from the Old 
Testament and show off his brand-new dentures. 
The play carries an air of good sense and solid 
reality; it is full of small innovations in the 
routine-hardened details of comedy. The main 
concern is the breaking-in of 
the vicar, whose first re- 
action to his parishioners’ 
practices is one of pious dis- 
approval;-I found the most 
glorious moment came at the 
end when the news of on- 
coming plunder brought 
William Devlin, coldly 
angry, through the arrested 
crowd of villagers, to the 
door from which he broke 
abruptly into a run down to 
the shore so as to be first in 
the queue for loot. 

If this was the most 
beautifully timed passage in 
Patrick Dromgoole’s  pro- 
duction, there were others 
that rivalled it: the perform- 
ances of Daphne Anderson, 
Hedley Goodall, and Robert 
Brown, the elaborate use of 
film taken on location, and 
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the genuine evocation of community 
life, made this by far and away the 
best production I have yet seen from 
the West of England studio. 

IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
A Triumph for *‘ Waste’ 


HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER’S Waste 
(Third, October 21) is full of that 
brilliant kind of stage-craft which 
does not always make for good broad- 
casting. It was therefore exciting to 
listen to Miss. Cynthia Pughe’s 
adaptation which overcame the feeling 
of stageyness and transported the play 
to our time. She invented an induc- 
tion in which one heard Doctor 
Wedgecroft (Mr. Duncan McIntyre), 
the family friend, thinking aloud on 
the train that was taking him to Lady 
Julia Farrant’s house party. His 
thoughts about the other guests 
introduced them firmly to the listener 
so that it was not necessary to insert a lot of 
extra stage directions. —Through his forebodings 
one was prepared for the meeting between Henry 
Trebell and Amy O’Connell, and prepared for 
the fact that something significant would emerge 
from the week-end party. 

Though house parties at which the guests dis- 
cuss the merits of disestablishing the Church of 
England are now a thing of the past, the intro- 
duction and the handling of the play by Val 
Gielgud’s cast brought its matter very close. The 
thesis that a sense of waste is part of the fabric 
of tragedy is expounded with terrible effective- 
ness, and one can only guess at the consequences 
to the British theatre if the play had been per- 
formed when it was written. It is sad that men- 
tion of abortion and the hint that the play had 
a real-life parallel kept it banned for so long. It 
is more than a swccés scandale. 

Trebell is the man of great promise brought 
low. The play concentrates so much on his 
career that the significance of his affair with 
Amy O’Connell (Judy Bailey) is not immediately 
grasped. The shock of her announcement that 
she is going to have a baby is tremendous and 
one shares with Trebell his agony as his house 
of cards collapses. Her death at the hands of an 
inexpert abortionist jeopardizes him completely. 
It is not, however, the threat of scandal, that 
Edwardian fear that Galsworthy exploited so 
well, which drives him to kill himself. Though 
Walter Kent (John Bennett), in a Shakespearean 
speech, blames society for 
killing Trebell, it is Trebell’s 
inner conscience that makes 
him commit suicide. He has 
been assured by his friends 
that no whiff of the scandal 
will leak out, but this, he 
knows, is not enough. The 
waste of Amy’s life can only 
be balanced by the waste of 
his own life. The author 
very carefully does not 
arouse sympathy for Amy, as 
he is intent upon showing 
the tragedy of the waste of 
Trebell. It is regrettable that 
minds just as narrow as 
those that harried his hero 
should have prevented him 
being acclaimed in his time. 
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by Miss Ponte: was ermine An old lady 


dozes while her husband lies recovering from a 


- stroke and her thoughts go back to the trials 


- produce a radio classic. 


of her youth and her marriage. In the hands 
of someone like Tyrone Guthrie this form could 
But Miss Pughe was 
limited by the content of Secrets which pro- 
voked the thought that it was one of those 
things written with an eye to filming as a Holly- 
wood epic. Lady: Charlton (Sheila Grant) thinks 
back to a Wimpole Street youth from which she 
escapes by eloping with her husband-to-be to 
America. Quite suddenly the prim -accents of 
suburban London are heard in the hills of 
Wyoming where the Charltons preserve stiff 
upper lips in the face of a horde of bandits 
headed by Red Jake. In no time at all, the con- 
trived narrator having filled in the gap, the 
Charltons are back in London, Charlton has 
been inexplicably knighted and is facing an 
Edwardian-type threat from the other woman. 
Without much more ado Sir John comes out of 
his coma and nothing has been proved but the 
indomitability of his wife. 

Stephen Grenfell’s The Clean Break (Home, . 
October 22) was an earnest attempt to explore 
the conflicting emotions which get to work when 
a mother tries to reclaim a daughter who has 
been happily brought up by foster parents for 
fourteen years. The foster parents were good, 
kind, and the right sort of people, and the 
mother, who had since married and who had 
children by her insurance-man husband, was 
made to seem not quite socially right. As she 
genuinely loved her daughter, the case for the 
foster parents did not seem as good as Mr.’ 
Grenfell made it out to be. After a legal tussle, 
which the foster parents lost, the mother resigns 
her claim when she realizes that the daughter 
loves them. Everybody lives happily ever after. 
A problem was stated but solved rather too 
conveniently. 

IAN RODGER 
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Pleasant, Unpleasant 


MAss-COMMUNICATIONS being what they are, an 
ever-increasing force in search of irresistible 
objects, we may well go on wondering what 
object they will hit on next. Or we might wonder 
why fresh objects are not found more frequently. 
The wear and tear on some of the old ones 
won’t bear description. Youth, for instance, 
whether angry, dull, or delinquent, has now been 
beaten to death. It doesn’t exist any more. It 
has disintegrated into millions of young people, 
-all equally insoluble. 

What can happen in the way of individual 
success is even odder, of course. A play that 
puts together all the average ingredients of West- 
End _ theatre cuisine, to make up the palest 
possible pastiche, is suddenly rocketed into the 


- heavens on the ballistic wings of—mass-com- 


munication. Why? Nobody knows, Once that 
blind, propulsive force collects behind it, success 


nowadays simply doesn’t know where to stop. 


Still well hoist with a similar petard, Mr. 
John Braine (author of Room at the Top) 
‘collided in his course this week (Home, Thurs- 
day, October. 22) with the watch-dogs of 
‘Frankly Speaking’. There were no sops to 


_ Cerberus. This was a real scrimmage, in which 


an umpire might have been useful to both sides, 


_ Still, the results made interesting radio. There 
was more than the usual ration of self-revelation. 


_ And Mr. Braine had clearly done a good deal 


ie Sete teinkine, with results that were very 


if not very cogent. About nuclear 
ent, for instance :‘ You couldn’t blame. 
s in Hiroshima or Nagasaki’. Indeed, 
dn’ Or in Hamburg, or Coventry, for 
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that matter. In fact, you can’t blame babies any- 
where for anything much—except, perhaps, for 
being babies. 

But the sentiment seemed to connect up, in a 
confused way, with the author’s motives in 
general: with his principles as a writer, for in- 
stance. ‘Anybody likes people to talk about 
them . . . anybody believes the world revolves 
about them’. So, as a novelist, minister to your 
reader’s vicarious, if swollen, ego. Make the 
baby feel like a really big boy, with the world at 
his feet. What could be simpler? Why not have 
a bash? 

The same evening a pleasanter atmosphere 
ensued when ‘ Matters of Moment’ 
itself to the problems of higher school education 
in general and specialization in particular. A 
much beaten subject, true enough, but no one 
taking part had brought a big stick with him. 
On the contrary, some of the fallacies that have 
been beaten into commonplaces were quickly 
examined and dismissed for what they were. For 
example, the idea that ‘ the brilliant boy will find 
his own way’, and that education in general 
should be geared to cater for John Average. 
From obvious experience, most of the speakers 
seemed to agree that the ‘brilliant boy’ can 
sometimes be the one most easily mishandled 
and thwarted. 

If no important pronouncements emerged, 
light was played around a number of interesting 
questions. Why do two boys out of three (and 
less than a third of schoolgirls) choose to 
specialize in science? And why do almost none 
of those who choose science want to teach it? 
It was made clear that none of the obvious 
amswers to these questions was complete; clearer 
still that while specialization must take place, 
the sorting-out today is both abrupt and rather 
oddly preconceived in its choice of subjects. As 
one speaker pointed out, ‘arts’ and ‘science’ 
subjects haye never been so rigidly demarcated 
elsewhere in Europe. 

Pleasant too, if in rather a drowsy way, was 
the programme written and produced (October 
20, Third) by Terence Tiller. ‘If the Angel 
Hadn’t Directed Us’ was written to a classic 
pattern evolved by and for radio, that of the 
‘return journey’ to the place and world of 
childhood—in this case, Truro. If this is a well- 
tried formula, it is because it has often worked 
out to success: it can give at the same time both 
the close-up, personal detail, and the right effect 
of detachment and distance. Certainly there was 
some agreeable, nostalgic (or rueful) detail here. 
But the pace, tone, and quality of the pro- 
gramme as a whole seemed to me to point to 
one crying moral: that no producer-author, 
however experienced he may be in both 
categories, should ever produce his own work. 
There may well be some exceptions to the rule. 
But this was certainly not one of them. 

Davip PavuL 


MUSIC 
The Last Centenary 


IN A YEAR that has been particularly rich in 
centenaries of varying lengths, either of births or 
deaths, Purcell and Handel have been com- 
memorated and by a nice piece of jugglery (a 
centenary and a half) Haydn, Time has now 
caught up with the last of these, Ludwig (Louis) 
Spohr. It may be said, in all humility and with 
a degree of truth, that we know nothing of his 
vast output of music. We are accused, by those 
who know better, that we crowd to hear con- 
certs of the music of Ludwig (Louis) van 
Beethoven; that we should stop doing this and 
take to ourselves another idol from among the 
ancients, if we cannot find one of this age. Why 
not Spohr? He wrote the deuce of a lot of 


devoted 
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music and like Vivaldi and Telemann he could 
make a hundred programmes, all the titles’ 


different, all the music the same. Would it be 
worth our while getting to know him? Judging 
by the works, so finely presented during the past 
ten days, it seems not. Spohr was manifestly 
inexhaustible and his music, as fluent and 
pretty as a shallow brook, deliciously soporific. 
He was a beautiful violinist. As a composer 
he now appears as a link between Schubert, 
whose mind he could never share though he 
could imitate certain turns of phrase, and 
Mendelssohn, who could do everything Spohr 
did a little better. 

Some of this broadcast music has been inter- 
esting in a mild way, the six German Songs, 
Op. 103, for instance, which were charmingly 
sung on October 20 (Home Service) by Ilse 
Wolf with Sidney Fell as clarinettist and Ernest 
Lush as accompanist. They added up to very 
little beyond surface charm, though the Lullaby 
was delightful. What they lacked was any indi- 
viduality. The early Nonet in F which followed 
(for wind and strings, Op. 31) was slightly 
stronger, and here there was some interest in 
tracing signs from other quarters (a not un- 
usual exercise when listening to Spohr); the 
work seemed to be the kind of chamber music 
that Rossini could have turned out in an odd 
moment between operas. The Virtuoso Ensemble 
played it splendidly, so that even at, past ten 
that evening one stayed awake, listening. 

On the previous evening in the Third Pro- 
gramme, Alan Frank, that fortunate, much- 
travelled musician and publisher, introduced 
some of his latest discoveries, a set of works 
by contemporary composers from California. 
Was there a Spohr among them? Did one’s 
interest in William Overton Smith’s Suite for 
violin and clarinet (a better work, I thought, 
than the Kirchner piano trio that preceded it) 
or one’s still closer involvement in Andrew 
Imbrie’s second string quartet correspond to the 
kind of excitement felt by Spohr’s contem- 
poraries when listening to his latest piece? Fear- 
ful of missing an opportunity of praising a new 
work, having discovered something comprehens- 
ible, even likable, in it, does one go too far 
in imagining virtues that may be as ephemeral as 
those seen by Spohr’s well-wishers? However 
that may be, I enjoyed Smith’s suite for its 
admirable clarity of outline, its clear diatonic 
texture and its alert thought. The Imbrie work, 
played complete the next evening by the Cali- 
fornia String Quartet (a° gramophone record; 
Third Programme), is active, energetic music, 
sometimes (opening section, notably) expostu- 
lating too much; it was as-though one were 
being hit over the head with four string bows; 
but, for all that, good strong stuff. It is less 
derivative than Kirchner’s trio which recalls 
Alban Berg slightly and others; the kind of 
chamber music Ravel might have written had he 
undergone the influence of middle-period 
Schonberg. 

In last Thursday’s Third Programme chamber 
music concert Matyas Seiber’s Permutazioni a 
cinque (five wind instruments, but I did not 
catch any announcement telling to which of the 
six in this consort they were) was given a 
capable and illuminating first performance by 
the Virtuoso Ensemble. Needless to say this is 
highly intelligent, subtle writing; cerebral music 
but acceptable because the brain behind it is 
of so high a quality. It appeared from a quoted 
note by the composer that a basic grouping 
of intervals was the motive force; without dis- 
covering any sign of this, I nevertheless got 
enjoyment from the work and felt what seemed 
to me a kind of compelling logic therein, and 
with that I was satisfied. I may have missed 
much but I had enough for the moment. 

On Sunday, October 18 (Third) Mozart’s Don 
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The opera will be sung in Ger- 7.07: The actors show their interest, repeating these 8. 42: Morosus calls in his ges to Henry, who 


man and to enable listeners to _ figures with astonishment. Aminta offers to —srreassures_the old man. Morosus’s thanks | 
follow it more easily we gtve this give up Henry for his own good. He refuses, gunele with those of Aminta. 
synopsis, timed to the nearest a gesture that his colleagues applaud in an . : mf om. 
minute E ensemble. — : j = iN ce it y (Acie ‘ Me 
: 7.12: The barber speaks hig mind. Where will he a5, wy 
Act I _ find this silent wife for whom Morosus has 9-14: ce the following morning the living-room is % 
ee Aes Ri G called? He tries unsuccessfully to interest the in uproar, as the introduction suggests. : 
: The scene ae 5 fairest = hs ‘Overtuteta an two spinster actresses, Carlotta and Isotta. 9.16: Aminta is ordering builders and decorators _ 
the manner of a pot-pourri. LT : The barber has a new idea; a mock marriage, _ about their business (they are Vanuzzi’s actors 
4 : ‘with candidates, parson, and notaries enacted - in disguise again). The housekeeper vainly 
: Sir Morosus’s housekeeper admits his barber, . by the troupe. This will effectively cure delivers a plea for quietness from Morosus, 
are one Pee pi aN is eo of the desire to be wed and restore A parrot and a harpsichord are brought in. 
master of the house wakes. She believes that. enry to favour. The actors agree enthusias- E : 
Sir Morosus’s detestation of noise, in any Geslly in a final septet and ee 9.17: Henry and another actor, disguised as 


Timidia’s singing master and accompanist, = 


h de by himself, 
shape or form except when made by enter for her singing lesson. > ne » 


is due to loneliness; she asks the .barber to 


advise Sir Morosus to take a wife, and sug- ae, Sipe 9.18: Timidia (Aminta) sings an aria by Monte- 
gest herself as an ideal candidate..The barber 7 59: Qn the afternoon of the next day Sir Morosus verdi, then a duet with Henry. They pay no 
upbraids her, and they squabble. is being helped into his finest clothes by his attention to Sir Morosus when he enters with» 

: Sir Morosus, in his dressing gown, storms housekeeper, who tries vainly to dissuade him the housekeeper entreating peace, 
from his bedroom, curses the two of them for from being trapped by a nicks He takes nO 9.21: The barber announces the imminent arrival of — 
making a scene, and sends the housekeeper notice of her. _ the Lord Chief Justice to try the divorce case. 
from the room. Herr Schneidebart sits him 7.52: The housekeeper lets the barber in. He has The singing master and harpsichordist leave. —- 
down, and shaves him. Sir Morosus com- brought three possible brides for Morosus. Morosus begs the barber to intercede with 
plains bitterly of the incessant noise, outside Warning the old man to receive them gently, Aminta so that she does not create a scene. ~ 
and inside the house. > he introduces the three girls. The housekeeper announces that the judges 

: The barber explains that money and noise are 7,55: Carlotta, the first candidate, introduces herself self Tes and Morosus gOrs to dress. him- — 
interdependent; you cannot make the one. as a coarse farm-girl. Morosus does not bebe suitably, , 
without the other. Sir Morosus complains of approve. 9.23: Vanuzzi enters, attired as the Lord Chief 


the bells that chime all night. The barber 
suggests that he should take a young, silent 
wife. 


Justice, with two lawyers in attendance. They 
exchange conspiratorial pleasantries with 
Aminta. Morosus returns and the court sits. 
The case turns, after initial legal arguments, 
on whether Timidia has been unfaithful to 


7.56: The barber introduces Isotta, who portrays a 
highly accomplished, intellectual woman. She 

, , talks too much for Sir Morosus. 
: Sir Morosus dismisses a silent woman as an 7.59: Here is the third candidate, a shy, naive, 


ibility, but the barb imidi me 
aie ity ut the barber continues to ee epee called Timidia (she is Morosus. Carlotta and Isotta, disguised, 
aera isguise): Bet testify to her guilt in this respect; she answers — 
aks gees, Dis canzone about clever 8.04: Morosus is irate Timidia, proposes that she has been true to her husband, © 
and stupid girls. Any clever girl would look marriage, sends the barber for parson and , 3 : =e 

Sete thatonr cn, such sa Jbusband ate Rotary, ? 9.29: A new, bearded witness is called, and testifies - 

tatoos: : Arcys _ that the accused has been his lover, He calls, 
: 8.07: Morosus soothes Timidia’s fears, and woos in an aria, on Timidia to confess her love for 

: There is a knock at the door. After some her with the utmost dignity and tenderness. him. He is, of course, Henry, but she con- 
altercation outside, a young man hurries in, §.12: The batber brings in the officials for the tinues to protest her faithfulness to her 

; Be Sir paren s nee ae! Fae is * marriage service, which is enacted by Vanuzzi husband. © ix = ; 
joyfully welcomed as his uncle’s heir. He has and his players, At its conclusion, the sup- ; 

~ arrived in London with his troupe. Sir posedly married couple are congratulated and ae pees 2 Justice, declares that? romiscuity 

: , 3 : , as been evidenced, and proposes a verdict in 
Morosus misunderstands him, takes him for a _ their health drunk 
soldier, and invites the ‘troops’ into his ... apie : Morosus’s favour; but another lawyer declares __ 
Bpuse: : 8.21: A band of noisy sailors (more actors, includ- that the evidence was of intimacy before 
ing Henry) gate-crash the party, claiming to marriage, and it is therefore invalid. An argu- 

: Henry’s troupe enters, to a comic march. He be Morosus’s old sea-mates, wishing to -dance ment follows. Morosus, at his wits’. end, 
introduces Vanuzzi, the manager, and two at his wedding. The ensuing uproar appals threatens to commit suicide if he cannot ‘be 
other male actors; Aminta and two other Morosus. The barber sends them to drink in rid of this shrew. He rushes to the bed and 
(Spe actors, They are the principals of an the tavern at the bridegroom’s expense. — puts his head under the blankets, ae 
Beatie Ho yuiartes ee 8.25: The barber and the other actors depart, en- 9.36: Henry and Aminta at once doff their dis- 

, disgusted that one of his family should ine _ couraging Aminta to play her appointed part guises and, approaching Sir Morosus, show 

y sing with gusto. She is loath to treat such a kindly chim that he is as free as air. The whole story 

in public, orders Henry to resign. Henry ex- ‘ 
old man badly. The two are left alone, was a hoax. Aminta begs Morosus to pardon , 

plains that Aminta and he are married. Heidi Ciiteals 7 

8.27: Morosus observes her sighs, and asks their er disgraceful behaviour. - a 


: Sir Morosus disinherits Henry. An ensemble cause. Timidia (Aminta) insists that she is 9, 41: Morosus is bewildered by the ‘evclattad: then 


of outrage ensues, Morosus calls silence, tells i pi é 
the barber to find him a wife, a parson, and aes peti or we , wr Tae ta _ enraged to find himself the victim of a prac- — : 
a notary, and retires to his bedroom in a fury. STOR S Perrin ee . aN a ae ta tey bse Re 2 laughing, as 
The actors exchange indignant comments on 8-30: Timidia bursts out in a temper, demanding with eer eve aie oa yoy for wine, = : 
Sir Morosus’s rude behaviour. peace, and her own way. She tears down the music, and dancing, and bids the Se ee xn 
: The barber tells them not to be too hard ‘aera sr oo ‘almost hae ee ao ge . 
: o hard on ‘on the floor. Morosus is almost unconscious Prk 
Sir Morosus. He is a pleasant enough old with astonishment, oe More . ppt ae of homage, Sir a 
fellow; it is his misfortune that he once lost . ith Hert ; soos eeu Serd i 
his eardrums in an explosion at sea, and now 8.32: Laat A Sonera contrives oF send ithe scat raged se ak wg 
is pained by any noise. Since Morosus is imidia into another room, and puts Morosus _9 47. sir Morosus philosophizes contentedl: on ee sts 
extremely wealthy, his prospective heir, _ to bed, He promises to watch over his uncle happy turn of evehth He fills his al tak 
Henry, is well advised to restore himself to until morning when he will arrange a divorce. Henry and Aminta by either hand, and 
favour. There are some sixty or seventy thou- 8.37: The coast is clear. Henry calls Aminta into heard sighing with pasicgy as the curt 

sand ceuas & in the cellar, the room. They sing a love duet. — easy 4 oD Fed acte 
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APPROVED 
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c 
this HARRIS TWEED 

COMPLETELY PRODUCED IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES FROM PURE SCOTTISH WOOL 


is the label of GENUINE orb-stamped 


HARRIS TWEED 


whoily produced in the Outer Hebrides 


ONLY genuine Harris Tweed can bear the legally protected Orb 
Certification Mark stamped on the cloth and reproduced on the label in 
the garment. 

This Certification Mark is your protection. It is the guarantee that the 
tweed to which it is applied is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, 
dyed, hand-woven and finished in the Outer Hebrides—in short, a tweed 
wholly produced in the Islands. 

So in your own interests, always look for the Orb Certification Mark on 
the cloth and on the label in the garment. Then you are sure you are 
buying a genuine Harris Tweed. 


oI Insist on seeing this Orb Mark, the - 


(/:\\ symbol .of a complete product of 
4 the Outer Hebrides for 50 years. 


HARRIS TWEED Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 


The Rest from the Rhine! 


Liclfraumileh 


The World’s Premier Liebfraumilch 


All good wine merchants stock 
Hallgarten’s Wines. Write in for 
copies of S. F. Hallgarten’s lectures 
on German and 
Alsace wines and for 
4, Price List. 


HALLGARTEN 


Hallmark of wonderful wines 


Roman Wall House, 1 Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3 


BLACKFRIARS 
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Lively minds like 
GUARDIAN 


As a man grows, so his tastes grow. Once he was content 


to read about day-by-day trivialities and gossip. Now his 
eyes are set on wider horizons. He wants to know what is 
going on in the world—and to appraise it intelligently. He 
is no fogey : he doesn’t want a stuffy or a pompous news- 
paper. Hewants one thatis brisk, to the point, well informed. 

The Guardian meets his wishes. It is a lively paper for 
people with lively minds. It costs you threepence, but in 


every other way it is magnificently free. 
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Bridge Forum 


Hollyhocks, Solanums, and Others =~ 


SOME OF THE AUTUMN-SOWN biennials like 
hollyhocks are ready for potting off into sixty- 
sized pots for the winter. I have only just found 
out this way of growing these wonderful 
flowers; they give spikes of beautiful double 
flowers eight to ten feet high and in the most 


exquisite shades. A visitor wandered into our. 


gardens in the summer and stood spellbound in 
front of a long border filled with them—and all 


from a packet of seed sown last October. We 


do not grow enough of the old-fashioned plants 
like hollyhocks. Another good point about them 


is that they will give the back of a mixed 


border such a lovely lift up above the other tall 
plants. Try a group or two: keep them cool and 
in rather poor soil for a start. 

With this warm autumn many flowering 


greenhouse plants have made soft growth, and —_— 


they need watching to see that they do not 
become weak and drawn. First the freesias: they 
need careful staking. I like, whenever possible, 
to put a thin hazel stick behind each plant and 
tie loosely with green matting or raffia. This 
keeps the foliage upright and the flower spikes 


straight, just right for cutting and arranging. 


This is a better method than three or four sticks 
round the pot, with a piece of string stretched 
round, and the single sticks will not take you 
much longer. Freesias are well rooted and will 
take a weekly feed now—a little liquid soot and 
cow manure, something cool. Keep them cool 
and up to the light and air. If you have only a 


THE PROGRAMME on October 25 
took the form of a consultation 
bidding match in which two pairs of ‘ average’ 
or ‘amateur’ players were able to consult, 
before making their calls, with a leading expert 
who sat beside them. Since the partners were 
in different studios they were able to carry on 
their discussions without being overheard by 


one another. This was the first hand: 


at. Love all. Dealer, West 


WEST EAST 
&KQ543 aAJ9 
WK ¥ 1064 
QJ @A83 
meKQ754 emAT93 


The first pair to bid were Miss L. Moss- 
Blundell, with Mr. J. Tarlo as her counsellor, 


and Mrs. B. Keith, assisted by Mr. A. FE. 
Truscott. Their auction went as follows: 

WEST . EAST 

1S 2C 

4C 4D 

4S 6S 

No 


The hand actually plays better in clubs than 


STREETER 


- 


By’ Fats 


window sill, stand the pots outside as long as 
there are no signs of frost. 
Watch your cyclamens that are just throwing 


up their blooms, and should a leaf turn yellow 


Solanum 


A Consultation Bidding Match 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


in spades, for in a spade contract the diamond 
finesse is needed. Six Spades was awarded 4 
Points out of 10. On the third round Mr. 
Truscott did suggest to Mrs. Keith that the 
hand might play better in clubs, but Mrs. Keith 
was naturally nervous of the moderate quality 
of her suit. 

At the other table Mrs. E. Hart, in consulta- 
tion with Mr. P. Swinnerton-Dyer, opened One 
Club as West. Mr. G. Trollope, who impressed 
as a true amateur, proposed a response of One 
No Trump on the East hand. Dissuaded from 
this over-modest estimate by his expert adviser, 
Mrs. A. L. Fleming, he settled firmly on One 
Spade. West raised to Three Spades and, over 
Four Clubs, went back to Four Spades. There 
the bidding stopped, and 5 points were awarded, 
giving this pair a narrow lead. : 

The second hand: ; 

Game all. Dealer, West 


WEST EAST ~ 
@AKQJ 410652 

_ 9 A63 07542 a 
7 @AJ 
&AKQS52 &l64 


‘time you 


and TERENCE REESE 


make certain to Pull both. leat and flower 
straight out from the corm, because if the ends ~ 
are left they soon rot made run through the 
whole plant. Give a weak feed once a week, and 
always pour the water between the sides of the 
pot and the corm, not over the plants. ¢ 
If you saved your solanums—the little pot 
plant smothered in red berries at Christmas- 
time—and planted them out in the garden, it is 
lifted and potted them. Give 
the ground a good soaking first, even if it has __ 


c 
¥ 


_Yained, then carefully pot them into five- or six- ae 


inch pots: anything larger is too cumbersome. 
Keep the plants sprayed overhead for the first — 
few days to give them a chance to recover. ==> 
The schizanthus, or poor man’s orchid, is 
ramping away and will need potting into five- 
inch pots. Use the John Innes Compost No. 2, 
and be careful in handling these plants as the __ 
leaves are so brittle and easily break. Schizan- 
thus often have to go up on the shelf, where. 
they are apt to get dry. With ventilators open 
they are frequently in a draught, which will 
bring on mildew, so dust the foliage with a little — 
green flowers of sulphur; it does not show up 
like the yellow variety. These plants are often 
left in the seed box far too long, with the result 
that they just run to flower and never make a 
plant. As they are such beautiful specimens when 
nicely grown, never grow more than you have 
room for and can look after properly. —From a 
talk in the Home Service 
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The first pair bid as follows: _ 
EAST 


WEST : 
2C . 2D eo 
3G 4C 4 
4S 7 "SD 
6C la No 


This hand plays better in spades and no 
points. could be awarded to Six Clubs. Mrs. | 
Keith was not disposed to regard her partner’s 
Four Spades as a genuine suit and so never 
raised the spades. At the other table the bidding 
developed more easily because West, having 
opened a conventional —Two Clubs, ie in 


spades: A, 
WEST EAST - fe bse) 
7) aa : £30 Ye ie 
2S en ie 4S <i 
ANT D cae 


6S. BAe SG 3 
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Storing Wine 

It IS ALWAYS USEFUL to have a choice of a few 
bottles of wine for the unexpected guest or a 
sudden celebration, and although not- many of 
us have real cellars nowadays, it is easy to keep 
a small store of wine at home in good condition. 

All wine should be stored lying on its side, 
with the wine inside the bottle touching the cork. 
This is so that the cork does not get dry, shrivel 
up, and possibly let in the air, which will damage 


been put on to show how the bottle originally 


lay, when forming its crust, or deposit; and if. 


you keep the splash in the same position, even 
though the bottle has been disturbed, the crust 
will form again in the same place and not remain 


in the wine. 
In order to store-wine like this, you need some 
‘kind of a binning rack. There are wire or 


ones which are slatted and hold the 
bottles on their sides, and you can, if you like, 
have these built into a cupboard or alcove. If 
you cannot bother with a permanent wine bin 
use the cardboard cartons in which bottles are 
packed. They are divided inside with corrugated 
board, and if you put one on its side it makes a 


_ perfectly adequate store for your wine. 


The ideal place for the store is anywhere fairly 
cool—about fifty to sixty degrees—and dark. 
Wines should not be exposed to violent changes 
of temperature, strong smells, draughts, extremes 
of damp or dryness, or too “much light. Under 
the stairs—if it is not already full—is often a 


THE LISTENER 


good place, or the bottom of a cupboard in the 
hall or on a landing. But be careful: I once 
began to arrange some bottles in the bottom of 
what I had always thought was a cool kitchen 
cupboard, only to find that a hot pipe ran 
right up the back; and another time I was 
putting some in a spare room when I found that 
my next-door neighbour obviously had a heater 
up against the wall where I had planned to bm 
my bottles. It is surprising how. many bottles 
seem to go into quite a small space, when they 
are lying on their sides, so you do not need 
much room. If possible, put white wines at the 
bottom of the bin, which will always be cooler, 
and the red ones higher up. 

If you simply cannot find any storage space 
for bottles in your home, it is worth knowing 
that a wine merchant will always store your pur- 
chases for you in his own cellars. 

PAMELA VANDYKE PRICE 


Arbolettys 


Perkin Possenet’s fifteenth-century recipe for 
arbolettys must be the earliest form of Welsh 
rabbit although it is more elaborate. I have 
served it both as a cheese dip, using fingers of 
rye bread, and as Welsh rabbit, using rye-bread 
toast. 

Melt six ounces of grated Cheddar cheese with 
one ounce of butter and blend in a gill of milk. 
Stir in a tablespoon of chopped parsley and a 
teaspoon of chopped sage. Add two or three 
good pinches of ground ginger, and continue 
to cook for a minute or two. Remove from the 
heat and thicken by beating in two raw egg 
yolks. Return to a gentle heat and stir. Do not 
allow to boil. If you are going to serve it as 


Broadcast Suggestions for the Housewife 


Welsh rabbit, pour it over slices of toast and 
colour quickly under the grill. 
HaroL_p WILSHAW 


Notes on Contributors 


GEORGE F. KENNAN (page 711): Professor of 
History, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton University; American Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S.S.R., 1952-53; author of 
Realities of American Foreign Policy, etc. 

W. M. MAcMILLAN (page 714): Professor of 
History, University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, South Africa, 1917-34; 
author of Complex South Africa, A Study 
in Colonial Evolution, etc. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON (page 721): author of 
Fanny Brawne, Rachel, T heophile Gautier: 
his Life and Times, Sarah Bernhardt 

FRIEDA FORDHAM (page 722): a professional 
member of the Society of Analytical 
Psychology; author of An Introduction to 
Fung’s Psychology 

Rr. Hon. JoHn STracHey (page 725): MP 
(Labour) for West Dundee; Secretary of 
State for War 1950-51; author of The 
Coming Struggle for Power (1932), The 
Menace of Fascism (1933), etc. 


LESLIE BRENT (page 728): Lecturer in 


Zoology and Comparative ‘Anatomy, 
London University 
W. Rivcuie RUSSELL, CB.E. (page 735): 


Lecturer in Neurology, Oxford University; 
author of Poliomyelitis 

D. C. Horton (page 737): former District 
Officer in the British Solomon Islands and 
later in Lower Perak, Malaya 


Crossword No. |,535. 


Portmanteaux—lIll. 


By Topher 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s. and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, November 5. Entries should be on ‘the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

W.1, marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision is final. 


The across lights form a continuous closed chain of thirty- 
each of which begins with the last two 


appear only once, ¢.g., CASTRIKEEL for CAST, STRIKE, KEEL. 
The words themselves are to be written in normally, #645 
right on each line and proceeding from the 
top to the bottom of the diagram, but only in lines 1 and 
2 does a word actually begin at the beginning of a line, 
and only im lines 4 and 8 does a word actually end at 
the end -of a line. Clues to these words are grouped by 
and within each section are arranged in the 


I 
an 


SAA OREOR NNSA SOR eASN EDD OSaneeeEeeseeeeseree 


At eeenrneeeeneserenereneneeeeeseeeneee 


order in which they occur in the full series of words in the 

cham. As the latter is continuous, there is no 
actual beginning or end to it, and the word whose clue 
comes first in each section may, therefore, be at any pomt 
in the series. Down lights are normal. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


3-letter. 1. Earlier and later editions take it in. 
2. Pinched—eh? 3. Surely, one would conclude, it is mo 
sea-girt isle. 4. Previous to one who succeeds by the 
sound of it. 5. (Rev.). To coat the mineral would create 
wild enthusiasm. 6. Measureless punt pole in the 
grass. 

4-letter: 1, Plaster the dog’s head and tail. 
2. ‘I will —— you as *twere any nightingale ’. 
3. Control the umpire’s end at the wicket. 4 
Authentic coin. 5. Old supple hymn writer. 

5-letter: 1. To be cock of the walk *twould be 

best to tag on fast. 2. Flowery form. 3. The creed 
here is * Strike’. 4. A chief with full power. 
5. Port in the bottle under natural conditions. 
6. Divert a poetic genius. 7. Tea? You throw the 
bar into confusion. 8, Table. 

6-letter: 1. The port is ays and the admiral 
has lost his boy m the lane. 2. Despite retention, 
the nucleus is round and smooth. 3. Back about 
around extinct imsect. 4. No. 68 comes from 
Sweden. 5. (Rev.). A French male the French 
reveal. 6. Obviously not an outstanding crop. 

7-lewer: 1. ee is means to an end. 

Silk with ice-cream. Og. 4. ‘Wastes. 5 Rev.). 
? «fe prove whose Blood is ——, his or mine 

Stripped in Paris? Obvious reaction might well 
a this mowadays. 7. You don’t really expect an 
answer here. 

8-letter: 1. Plain or foreign coin starts you off. 
2. The roll to drop once in a drink. 
9-Jetter: 1. A swell joint?—But, though you might 
have a terrible thirst, don’t take ‘treble. 2. Visit seen as 


* reacting to outside influences. 3. Compliment which might 
show a bias in me. | 


10-Jetter: Half-back got his teeth -into the worthless 
specimen—in other words, the ref. 


12-letter: Quality promising no advantage. 


DOWN 


1. A long nibble at the bait shows compunction (8). 2. 
Clear up the eggs in Scotland (4). 3. Archangel’s food, 
but doesn’t ‘want to loiter round about (4). 4. Animals who 
individually claim to be unknown? (6). 5. The shrew has 
net got a tawny colour (3). 6. It would show greed to put 
pepper on ithe cereal (4). 7. Home (6). 8. Possibly dead 
tissue s*5 9. Cut out a piece from one’s bedroom it seems 
(4). 16. Consort in the east (5). 11. Rendered exhausted (3). 
12. Sewn up (10). 13. Otherwise complete sea creature (6). 
14. Did this produce a chip of the old block? (3). 
35R & 16. Stiff loading charge which doesn’t take a long 
time (4). 17. Cope with the answer to ‘ What is silent? ” 
by the sound of it (7). 18. Recovered half or similar (7). 
I9R & 34. Pity—it’s changed to injury (4). 20. Always 
archaic and French bird (6). 21. Backward in the past! (6). 
22. Very discriminating ant (6). 23. In oversight some land 
has been broken up (4). 24. A large portion of beef extract 
is missing? It isn*t true (3). 25. Fly in the evening travelled 
on (4). 26. See 31R. 27. Scout car? (5). 28. Evil—misprint? 
(4). 29. He employs a form of deceit (4). 30, Unpleasant 
combination of two old elements (4). 31R. & 26. Macbeth 
linked it with rhubarb (5). 32. & 38R. Forbidding back (S). 
34. See 19R. 35. The-fish doesn’t get by the turn (2). 


Solution of No. 1,533 


a 
eA 


1st prize: W. F. Luckett (London, N.3); 2nd prize: 
John Coleby (Buckley); 3rd prize: V. Grout (Stoke- 
on-Trent) 
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y 
for a DEGREE 


No matter \shat your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University: it is necessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of - Studies, Dept. 
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Be a Master 
of English 
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ve. You are Judged by the Way 

i You Speak and Wrile 

. ‘ 

yi Improve your. English quickly and 

“ enjoyably. by post. 

Ni Many students say that the Effective 

pe English Course is the best investment 

_ they have ever made. The tuition is so 

i. planned that you gain noticeable improvement 

. within a few hours. 

hu The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 
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Write today for free copy of 


_ § “WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Z|391L), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
free copy of prospectus, ** Word Mastery."" 
Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 
booklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


FESS, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD) 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS WINTER 


Far too many people go through life meaning to take up writing 
—when they have time. They keep putting it off and get nowhere, 
Yet nearly everyone can spare two or three hours a week on a 
profitable hobby and even at this leisurely rate much can be done 
in six months or a year. 

At the London School of Journalism—for nearly 40 years Jeader f 
of the world in correspondence coaching in writing—no time limits 
are fixed. There are Correspondence Courses in Journalism, Article 
Writing, Short Story Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Television Plays. 
There are also courses in Literature, written by the late L. A. G. 

- Strong, in History by J. Hampden Jackson. 

Write for a free copy of ‘ Writing the Press ’. 

low, advice i is free: 


; LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250 


The fees! are 


INVEST IN 


WIGAN CORPORATION 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


HAVE YOU ie 
REALISED? | 


that the products that you depend 
upon most and are most satisfied with 


7 PER ANNUM usually came to your: notice: through 
—— OC, FOR PERIODS OF the recommendation -of a friend. We 

O always pride ourselves on how often 
2 2-7 YEARS Nigroids are recommended by satisfied 


users. They take an almost proprietary 
interest in putting other people on to 
them. 

We have been criticized though for 
not advertising Nigroids for the atten- 
tion and benefit of more people. 
Nigroids soothe and sustain the voice; 
Nigroids remove huskiness and irrita- 
tion from the throat; Nigroids relieve 
nasal congestion. Nigroids are still only 
1/- a tin; its the most convenient size 
for pocket or handbag. Nigroids, an 
high class pharmaceutical product, are 

obtainable only from Chemists. 


PAID ON LOANS OF £50 AND MULTIPLES OF £50 
ALSO 
HOUSING BONDS 


Tax not deducted at source where 
the holding does not exceed £100 


Application forms and particulars from:— 
Borough Treasurer, 
* P.O. BOX 42(L) 
TOWN HALL 
. WIGAN 


‘SPECIAL OBERAMMERGAU TOURS 


by MOTORWAYS 


OBERAMMERGAU & AUSTRIAN 
MOTORWAY 


14 days at 72 gns. inclusive 


OBERAMMERGAU & GERMAN 
MOTORWAY 
15 days at 95 gns. inclusive 
‘ The cost includes first class seat reserva- 
' tions to see the Passion Play, 


Regular departures from London by our 
new luxury fleet of Pullman Coaches. 


’ Write immediately for advance details 
of these and many other 1960 tours to:— 


MOTORWAYS (OVERSEAS) LTD. 


Dept. L.1, 47/48, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
Tel: REGent 6936/8 (or Agents) 


Oils and watercolours—I.C.S. will 
train you in both! Personal in- 
struction in your own time... 
practical, experienced instruction 
that saves years of wasted effort. 
LC.S. ‘Pleasure from Painting’ 
Course isnot expensive. Will repay 
you amply. FREE Winsor and 

- Newton set when-you start! 


Apply for details to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Intertext House (Dept. DP4) 
Parkgate Road, London, S.W.11 


SHORT STORY 
CONTEST 


200 PRIZES 


This annual competition, sponsored by THE 
~ WRITER, aims ‘to discover new talent... begin- 
ners who can meet the ever- increasing demand |- 
by British editors for fresh material. By 
entering this competition—in itself, easy and 
interesting—you may well make a successful 
start in the writing of saleable stories. 


200 PRIZES MUST BE WON 


From the 1st Prize of Ten Guineas to the 
200th Prize of ‘‘an evening with THE WRITER'S 
editor’, there are valuable awards to be won. |- 
You have every chance of winning one of- 
these unique prizes...and of making real 
headway in profitable freelance writing. 


ADMISSION FREE 


Nov. 4th — _ THE ROYAL ARMOURIES 


AT GREENWICH ~ 
by Claude Blair 


Nov. 11 th—TUDOR JEWELLERY 
by John F. Hayward 


Write for full particulars ; there is no obligation. 
You will, also, receive a free copy of THE 
WRITER. Write now. 

THE WRITER 
124, New Bond Street, London, W,1. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting RAB SA at a J 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35. Marylebone High Street, canon, W.1.—October 29, 


| exams.: for B.A. Ms B.Sc.Econ.,-LL.B., etc., ex- — 


7S LE CTURES | 


(Illustrated) WEDNESDAYS. AT 615 pam. | 


ie * 


UNIVERSITY. - 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


U. C.G., est; 1887, offers expert tuition 
for . General Certificate of Education. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, — 
and others, London University Degrees _ 
(obtainable without residence), A.C.P. 
L.C.P., Law, Professional Preliminary _ 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. — 


Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees 
‘%~ PROSPECTUS from the Regen 


- 56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, S 
CAMBRIDGE ff 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 

for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
fs the moat elficiout the soak senmpeieat Eat 


the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 


ternal London University Degrees; for Clvil — 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, secretes and Personnel 
Management: for 1.S. M.A., Inst. of Export, etc.. 
exams. Many intensely ‘practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES | 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. — 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, — 
payable by instalments, 
Write today for prospectus; sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/ 


TROPOLITAN COLLEGE @ 
; ST. ALBANS 4f 


E.C4, 


er call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, 


sketching 


it’s the most worth while 
hobby with big possibili- 
ties of adding ‘‘a second 
string to your bow.” A_ 
Pupil writes:— “Seven — 

of my drawings have 
‘been used on showcards — - 
by the firm where 1 am 
employed, although I am ~ 

really engaged in- the 
Counting House.” 

You can learn to Draw and Paint easily and 


- inexpensively at home by P.A.S. Postal Tuition. 


The Beginners Course is sheer joy, Write for” 
free illustrated Prospectus to = — 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.69) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23 


as used by * 
the leading 
Colleges 

of Music 


EXCHANGES: 
EASY PAYMENTS — 


Please write for Catalogue and address 
nearest Stockist . 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LT! 
50 chi BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
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